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Declaration of Principles and Pale of the American Forestry Association 


IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation 2nd spread 
of a forest policy on a scale aap rt ae Fig our economic needs, 
and any person is eligible for 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Fed- 
eral or State department or policy, and is devoted to a Ye 
service conducive to national prosperity. 


IT paeeass THAT forestry means the ——— na care of 

for the production of timber as a rotection of 

penned utilization of non-agricultural . soil. ZZ of forests 
for public recreation. 


IT pec THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance IT WILL DEVOTE its influence 
: le, that the census of 113 shows ‘our. foetete aaeuiie a of public thought = Fae te ig 
y over one and a quarter billion dollars’ worth of products; 


It Will Support These Policies 
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National and State Forests under Federal and State Ownership, 
: pea eee ae ng pl resp wovege A ere : sppro- 
priations eir care and managemen eral co-operation 

with the State, especially in forest fire protection. py ge gh in logging _ manufacturing without loss to 


tate activity b ment of forest lands; organization for fire 

7 p Biron p Fic nn ge etn planting o camaedial. ee Cutting of Mature Timber where and as the domestic market de- 
private owners, non- litieal departmentally independent: forest: - soe oon Bove. 2 on bp pies say ge pur- 
organization, with li i appropriations for these purposes. oes ; tee ok of wantediied or om eames bite to 


Forest ide ot ene ees by Federal, Fae = eo Nar Looegn! ae — 
cies, and encouragement extension indiv y , Equal protection fuaher tad and 
poetnf without adequate ore 9 eee all other measures legislation arco private = — es 
for forest crop production will fa y eering as legi and necessary as the 
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Forest Planting by, Federal and State governments and long-lived 
uirement of waste lands for this p Clagétigation by Ff Se ines 
and also also e planting by vate owners, where profitable, i ga : Bo ee ted ot orestsys and and liberal Nat 
t of na regeneration. 
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“surING BOGALUSA Trape maRKED PINE JS LIKE GETTING A CERTIFIED CHECK.” 


THe OBLIGATIONS 
THAT GO WITH PRE-EMINENCE. (1) 








“A great reputation is a great pack, to carry which with a proud 
gait requires a straight eye and strong shoulders.” 


Thus runs the ancient Arabian proverb. 
This historic truth is alive today in modern industry. 


As true leadership precedes supremacy, so also supremacy is maine 
tained only by unflagging leadership—in ideals, in methods and in 
products, leadership that thinks always in terms of “tomorrow.” 


OGAIYSA) 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


is not only the world’s LARGEST lumbering operation but also 


om 
= its GREATEST, for reasons far more significant than mere size. 
= 


Unequalled stands of unequalled Virgin Timber: 
Advanced standards of manufacturing technique: 
Strict grading per Factory Mutuals, A.S.T.M. & A.R.E.A.: 
Precision of count—and a very superior organization morale: 


All these are vital, and yet are subordinate to a sane and healthy 
pride in our achievements and a will to DESERVE our pre-eminence. 


SEIN 
So, too, the present greatness, and much greater future greatness, of = 


| BOGALUSA 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


“theNewSouth’s Young City of Destiny,” are due to vigor of practical 
performance as surely as to the forward sweep of economic vision. 
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Will you write us freely? Our response will be personal, candid and prompt. 
SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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FIGHTING AVALANCHES IN THE PYRENEES 


By Arthur Newton Pack 


Special Correspondent of the American Forestry Association 


eae last summer mountain torrents following a 
cloud burst spread disaster throughout Colorado, 
while in the early fall saw mills, shingle mills and large 
numbers of dwellings in British Columbia were swept 
away; and these are but two of many similar catas- 
trophes which have recently occurred. The role of the 











THE CRADLE OF AN AVALANCHE 


Up near the timber line is where the relentlessly sliding snows 
must be dealt with. Several stone barrages and preliminary 
plantings are here shown. 


forests as a protection against landslides and floods may 
well be a much argued subject, but it was undoubtediy 
true in regard to the British Columbia flood that heavy 
clearing of land by the logging companies, followed bv 
repeated fires, did add materially to the overwhelming 
suddenness of the disaster. 


In the European Alps and Pyrenees, however, the 
French and Swiss governments place implicit faith in af- 
forestation as a protection and a remedy. There, the 
value of the mountain regions as a playground and health 
resort for the people is paramount, and if an avalanche 
sweeps down some spring to wipe out the smallest cure 
village which is then preparing for the influx of summer 
guests, it immediately becomes a matter of grave con- 
cern to the National Forestry Bureau. 

Nestled in a beautiful mountain valley only a few miles 
from one of those storied, robber-infested passes leading 
from France to Spain, lies the famous resort of Bagneres- 
Luchon, visited every summer not only by the French, 
but by travelers of all nations. Back in the year 1875, a 
terrible avalanche gathered up among the snows of the 
bordering mountains and swept down across the little 











WHERE TREE PLANTING IS HAZARDOUS 


In order to plant the seedlings, sometimes a man was lowered 
from above on a rope ladder, or a human chain was organized. 
At the extreme left is the little hut occupied by the workmen. 
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river above the village, so that for a week or more the 
whole valley was dammed. Then the flood broke, sweep- 


ing down upon the town, 
and carrying destruction in 
its. path. No sooner had 
the waters subsided than 
the French National Bu- 
reau of Waters and Forests 
got to work. Beginning 
part way up the slope, they 
built several great stone 
dams across the path of the 
landslide to hold in check 
the continued descent of 
loose shale and rock car- 
ried by the torrents, and as 
each waterfall, thus cre- 
ated, began to dangerously 
undermine the foundation 
of the dam, a series of low- 
er intermediate barrages 


had to be added. Only 
then was the first real head- 


way won and opportunity given to pave a sort of perma- 
nent stream bed through the great piles of silt below. 
Huge four-foot blocks of stone set on end were used for 
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ONE OF THE BENEFITS OF AFFORESTATION 


The victory over the landslide has not only resulted in the sav- 
ing of many lives and much property, but has made possible ex- 
tensive hydro-electric developments. This electric cog railway 
up among the peaks leads to a new resort from which may be 
had one of the finest views in all the Pyrenees. 





WHERE DEVASTATION REIGNED SUPREME 


the purpose. All this, however, was simply in the nature 
of preliminary work to make it safe to get at the sources 


of trouble, the continually 
eroding sides of the scar. 
There are found in all high 
mountain regions several 
varieties of extremely 
tough rooted grass. The 
mountain climber soon 
learns to krow that a good 
hand grip on a tuft of this 
growth is sufficient to litr 
him even over a dangerous 
ledge. Accordingly, tie 
Department of Waters ana 
Forests figured that if this 
grass could be dug up and 
transplanted in rows or cor- 
dons across the dangerous 
spots, the surface soil might 
be temporarily fixed. Their 
expectations were well jus- 
tified. To be sure, any 


great volume of material from above would sweep this 
weak defense along with it, but fortunately only a few 
such accidents occurred. A large supply of tough rooted 


First was the bare and ugly slide—then cordons of grass supplemented and held by birch and alder, then Nature’s gradial 
healing and finishing of the protective work. Up above, where the shifting snows gather for a tremendous rush into the valley, ; 


the young trees serve as a natural break. 














tree and bush seedlings were also gathered to strengthen 
the cordons. 


Whenever a given spot of soil and rock had been thus 
temporarily anchored, there began the hazardous occu- 
pation of tree planting. Seldom has the planting of trees 
been carried on under such unfavorable circumstances. 
Sometimes man and seedlings were lowered from above 
on a rope ladder, or a human chain so well known to 
Alpine climbers, was organized. It was indeed a tes- 
timonial to the grit of the French laborers that the 
work was ever accomplished at all. The species of trees 
used were chosen not upon the basis of any future com- 
mercial value of the wood, but primarily for rapidity of 
growth, and ability to send out a mass of tough inter- 
lacing roots. The foresters took lessons from Nature, 
selecting those trees which are most often found natu- 
rally sprouting upon land slide scars; and just as in this 
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accommodation was swept away by the spring slides. 
Once, even, a whole gang of men who had been sent a 
little too early to the scene of action lost their lives. As 
the zone of operations progressed to the higher levels, 
it was impossible for the men to go to and from their 
work, but they lived in shacks upon the edge of the scar, 
and subsisted on supplies brought in, either by mountain 
pony or upon their own backs. 


Gradually, the work progressed to the very upper lev- 
els, and the fight became directed not against water ero- 
sion and loose earth, but against the snow itself, which 
is the beginning of all trouble. Numberless little stone 
benches were erected with a sort of hollow behind them, 
while on either side, large clumps of spruce, mountain 
pine, larch and other sub-Alpine species were introduced. 
This work began at an elevation of some two thousand 
feet above the valley, and was continued to the highest 

















BEFORE AND AFTER 


Two views taken of the same spot; the first 
taken in 1887, and the second in 1921. Note how 
the larch and spruce have almost completely won 
back the dangerous as well as valueless waste. 


country the willow, birch and alder became 
favorites. Later, when these had fulfilled 
their purpose and overcome the danger 
from slides, more valuable species could be 
introduced. In fact, all the cutting on steep 
mountain slopes in France is regulated on 
the selective system to discourage the 
growth of inordinately large specimens. 
Half a dozen medium-sized trees close to- 
gether are a much more effective protec- 
tion for the soil than a single forest giant. 
During the winter, all operations were sus- 
pended, but time after time the little stone 
hut the men had built for their summer 


above. 


levels where a timber line could 
be established. “ 


The really serious problem 
came in getting seedlings prop- 
erly acclimated to the high al- 
titude. Those grown in nurser- 
ies in the lower valleys were 
found to be too far progressed 
in the spring season for introduc- 
tion to the rigorous climate 

















BEATEN AT LAST 


The forest has grown up to cover nearly the whole of the giant scar and insure 
against a repetition of the disaster. The planted forest has won out,’and is 
now rapidly growing into a valuable stand of timber. 
scheme had to be devised to winter the seedlings » 
part way up, or to artificially retard them. The best results were 
obtained by a combination of these methods, and transplanting the 
year before their permanent use, to high altitude nurseries near 
the scene of operations. Every spring there were found 'to be heavy 
casualties in the planting of the summer before, while nearly all the 
young trees pointed their branches toward the valley in the position 
to which they had been dragged by the relentless snow. But, in 
spite of handicaps, the work progressed, and today a healthy forest 
of many acres crowns the former danger zone. 

Very little had to be done to the mud delta at the bottom 
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Once the slides were stopped, Nature promptly re- 
claimed it, and at one point a forest of spruce, now eight 
to ten inches :n diameter, covers the former devastation. 
Four or five million francs have been expended by the 
government in all, and although the work has cost lives 
as well as money, it has not only resulted in the saving 
of many lives and much property, but has made possible 
extensive hydro-electric developments throughout the 


valley. In place of terrific floods alternating with dry 


stream beds, a fairly even flow of water, unsupplemented 
by reservoirs, now furnishes light and power for the 


town. With further control of the mountain torrents, 
the development is soon to be extended and not only the 


INNOCENT STREAM BUT IT MAY BECOME A 


RAGING TORRENT 


The construction of a succession of tiny barrages prevents 
the destructive work of the spring floods which were formerly 
responsible for heavy losses of earlier plantings. 


AN 


branch railroad to Luchon but also the main line from 
Marseilles to Biarritz across the entire southern portion 
of France will be electrified. The benefits of afforestation 
in the high mountains are felt, too, in another way, in 
that the upper grassy meadows, so rich in food for cat- 
tle and sheep, are made safe for large scale exploitation. 
The Chief of the Department of Waters and Forests for 
this district has made a special study of mountain 
grasses, and his department is doing a great service to the 
farmers of France. The time is coming when forestry 
in America, too, will be enabled to play an even larger 
part in the development of our country, and it is more 
than likely that our present Congress will be enabled to 
pass a forestry bill which will be the first step. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 
DR. ROTHROCK 


The resignation of Dr. J. T. Rothrock as a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Forest Commission has been fol- 
lowed by numerous tributes to his great achievements 
in forestry and the gratifying results of his devotion to 
the cause. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, in accepting the 
resignation wrote: 

“Knowing your great interest in the subject and in the 
Department, which is largely the result of your own far- 
sighted policies and devoted service, I can but appreciate 
that the reasons which have actuated you in your de- 
cision to retire from the Commission are imperative and 
compelling. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore, I shall accept 
your resignation, but I beg you to accept my congratula- 
tions upon the great service which you have rendered 
the Commonwealth during your long and useful life.. 

“Trusting that you may be spared for many years 
in good health and contentment, I am, with sincere re- 
gards.” 

The members of the State Forest Commission passed 
resolutions upon Dr. Rothrock’s retirement which said: 

“Resolved, that the Pennsylvania State Forest Com- 
mission, although knowing well that Dr. Rothrock long 
ago earned a just reward of peace and quiet found in 
the calmer sphere of home life, is yet affected with a 
deep sense of regret and sorrow because of his retirement 
from public service. His real service in the cause of 
forest conseryation is shown by his devotion to forestry 
for almost half acentury. His vision and courage led him 
to become an earnest advocate, when others ridiculed, be- 
littled, remained silent, or retreated. His unbounded en- 
thusiasm, his prophetic vision, his keen intellect, his un- 
questionable integrity, and his open heart are responsible 
for much of the progress that forestry has made. 

Resolved, that the establishment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forestry and most of its accom- 
plishments are directly attributed to the prophetic vision, 
sound judgment, untiring labors, and generous heart of 
Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock—It was he who laid the 
foundation of the Department and fashioned the frame- 
work of the present superstructure. He leaves to his suc- 
cessors and to the Commonwealth a heritage of service 
and devotion that is beyond our power to estimate ade- 
quately and appreciate fully. Endless benefits will flow 
forth from his life of public service, and faces that have 
not seen him will bless him. His life of public service will 
stand as a worthy example to the youth of our land. His 
achievements are comparable only to the man himself— 
upright citizen, unselfish public servant, distinguished bot- 
anist, prominent physician, brave soldier, fearless explor- 
er, Father of Pennsylvania Forestry, cultured gentleman, 
faithful counsellor, loved and devoted friend.” 








FOREST RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Arthur H. Carhart, Editor 








To the Green Tree Fraternity 


ACATION time is coming! The smudgy buds on the 
street trees, the birds, in spite of their grimy dress 
soiled by the smoke of the city, tell of it,—it is in the 
air. The technical diagnostician might say that these 
are spring fever symptoms, but all know that it is the call 
to the open places beginning to exert itself and that it 


not. The rushing babble of the brook where it gurgles 
over the stony stream-bed, the swish of the truant breeze 
through the bushes and grasses, the smashing roar of 
the thunder god are our true mother tongue. The thou- 
sands and thousands of years our ancestors spent in the 
open have come to us in the call of the outdoors as a 





husky trees to fill their places. 


done. 
Their beauty calls to all lovers of the outdoors. 





There is a tendency to think of outdoor beauty as being present only where nature is undisturbed. There has grown up 
a widespread cult imbued with the idea that we should “leave Nature alone.” 
the past, for forests were stripped from the slopes, unsightly scars wrought by industry, and beauty dissipated. 
But forestry need not be excluded from our great play places to insure natural beauty. 
young tree is more pleasant to behold than a rotting, over-mature veteran. Forestry utilizes the veterans and brings in young 


This policy exists in National Forests. Their beauty is unsurpassed—and commercial cutting is allowed in them. Proper 
restrictions are necessary and rational conservation policies must be followed to bring this about, but it can be and is being 


They belong to the people. 
universal, personal use we can make of them. They invite you to come to them for your vacation this year.—Editor. 


It is founded no doubt on the practices of 


All will agree that a sturdy 


The recreational use is the only direct, 








will culminate in a trip into the hills, along a tree-bor- 
dered stream, or in automobile over the broad highways. 

Mother Nature calls to her truant child, man. The 
shadowland, where tall, arched trees let little darts of 
sunshine through to dapple the forest floor, is a part of 


our being. Stone walls, steel girders, or tiled floors are 


heritage. We must heed it. We return to nature to get 
inspiration, better health and relief from all of the ills 
that our artificial surroundings breed. 

Right now many are looking forward to a vacation 
time in the open. Those who are not doing this of their 
own volition are subconsciously dreaming of places 

















IN THE SAWTOOTH 


Timbered slopes, jagged peaks, clear lakes and big fish await the traveler in this National Forest in Idaho. 
further for a better spot than this for your vacation camp? 


Would you seek 
It is useless. 
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where the clean wind rushes over spacious prairies, or 
where it playfully tosses pine boughs and roars through 


deep canyons. To all comes the 
question of where to go. 

Do you seek a camp in the 
wilds reached by pack trip, or 
is it a picnic in woody glen 
you will prefer? Are you 
already sniffing the smell 
of the crisp bacon as it sizzles 
over the fire in the morn? Does 
the smell of “coffee in the 
woods at dawn” carried on the 
breeze that fans your cheek 
come to your nostrils as you 
sit at your desk, or in your 
den? Does the tug of an imag- 
inary trout make your hand 
suddenly grip the penholder 
and your eyes get filmy in ret- 
rospection of some fight with 
a game old rainbow or macki- 
naw? 

Does your heart yearn for 
communion with broad lakes 
or high peaks? Are your feet 
itchy to scramble up the face 
of a cliff lying between you and 
the pinnacle which challenges 
you to the climb? Can you feel 
the press of the cool rock 
against your body where yor 
cling to the surface for a brief 
moment of rest? Can you hear 
the rattle and seé the jump of 
the rock dislodged by your feet 
as it bounds towards the bottom 
of the canyon? 

The big woods are calling. 
Spring Fever is a polite ex- 
cuse for not answering the call 
of your native heath — the 
woodlands. The spicy tang of 
the pine needles pervades the 
atmosphere and the clean air, 
a million miles big, waits to 
give you a lung full that is not 
laden with the grime of city 
winds. A hunger so strong 
that your mouth waters when 
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THE GREEN INN 


By Theodosia Garrison 


I sicken of men’s company— 

The crowded tavern’s din, 
When all day long with oath and song 
Sit they who entrance win; 

So come I out from noise and rout 
To rest in God’s Green Inn. 


Here none may mock an empty purse 
Or ragged coat and poor, 

But Silence waits within the gates 
And Peace beside the door; 

The weary guest is welcomest, 
The richest pays no score. 


The roof is high and arched and blue, 
The floor is spread with pine; 

On my four walls the sunlight falls 
In golden flecks and fine, 

And swift and fleet on noiseless feet 
The Four Winds bring me wine. 


Upon my board they set their store— 
Great drinks mixed cunningly, 

Wherein the scent of furze is blent 
With odor of the sea. 

So from a cup I drink it up 
To thrill the veins of me. 


It’s I will sit in God’s Green Inn, 
Unvexed by man or ghost, 

Yet ever fed and comforted, 
Companioned by mine host 

And watched at night by that white light 
High swung from coast to coast. 


Oh, you who in the House of Strife, 
Quarrel and game end sin, 
Come out and see what cheer may be 
For starveling souls and thin 
Who come at last from drought and fast 
To sit in God’s Green Inn. 
( Reprinted.) 








the out-of-doors. The swirl of the water below the rapids 
hides the form of a big one and the crack of a twig in 


the thicket means that your 
wild brothers are stealthily 
taking stock of prodigal man. 
Campfires are dancing in the 
shadows of giant fir trees in 
this land of the clean outdoors. 
Pitchy smoke curls as incense 
to nature. Spruce-bough beds 
are there where your tired mus- 
cles can rest. Perky points of 
light that seem unbelievably 
near wink in the heavens and 
perhaps a luminous disc, the 
moon, lifts its lamp above the 
spire-like points of the pines. 
The open road is beckoning to 
all the outdoors’ family. The 
greenery of God’s_ woods 
holds forth a welcome and 
promise of shelter and rest. 
The outdoors is in your 
blood. We all belong to the 
Green-Tree Fraternity through 
inheritance from our forbears 
and we answer the call. So 
while vacation time is_ still 
beckoning appealingly and has 
not come to “stare us in the 
face,” American Forestry is of- 
fering an outline of “where to 
go in our National Forests.” 
The editor of this section has 
collected brief statements from 
each of the Forest Service Dis- 
tricts where are many, many 
acres of outdoorlands—where 
all of your dreams of outdoor 
life may come true. From this ° 
list our reader can surely pick 
some appealing place to go for 
his stay in the open and then 
can write to the District head- 
quarters of the particular for- 
est he plans to visit to get more 
information on what that place 
has to offer the members of 
the Green-Tree Fraternity— 


you just think of a spicy mulligan stew, awaits you in that steadily growing clan—the lovers of things outdoors. 








CURIOUS GLACIERS 


By K. D. Swan. 


AND CRAGGY PEAKS 








HE country of District One is extremely diversified, 
and one may find in all parts features of some inter- 
est to those seeking recreation. In the plains country of 


eastern Montana the timbered mesas of the Sioux and 
Custer Forests offer the vacation seeker shaded areas 
where he may picnic and camp. In south central Mon- 
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tana is the Beartooth Forest. Here one finds a jumble of 
rugged peaks, many of them snowcapped, and with gla- 
ciers on their sides. Here is located the famous Grass- 


hopper glacier, where one may see imbedded in the ice 


myriads of grasshoppers imprisoned, no one knows how, 


in some prehistoric time. The Absaroka, Gallatin and 
Madison National Forests lie to the north and west of the 
Yellowstone National Park and within their borders are 
mountain peaks, canyons and streams unrivaled any- 
where. The famous West Gallatin Canyon, lying on the 
road between Bozeman and the west entrance of Yellow- 
stone Park, has become duly famous of late for the gran- 
deur of its scenery. 


The Helena, Deerlodge and Beaverhead Forests con- 
tain much to interest the tourist and vacationist. Within 
a short distance of Helena, Montana’s capital, is much 
fascinating country. There are steep-sided canyons cut 
in the limestone formation, through which flow well- 
stocked streams. Perhaps no forest in the District is 
more frequented than the Deerlodge, for here the busy 
workers from Butte and Anaconda seek relaxation away 


from smelter and mine. 


Farther north lies the wilderness of the Flathead, and 
Lewis and Clark forests, one of the few remaining un- 
opened wildernesses of the country. Here is a little- 
known area of mountains and lakes, well forested, and 
abounding in game and fish, where one may travel for 
days, and forget the existence of towns and railroads. 
It is a territory frequented by hunters of big game in 
season. Northwest Montana is more heavily wooded 
than other parts of the State. Parts of the Cabinet, 
Kootenai and Blackfeet Forests are covered with yellow 
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pine, larch and fir timber. It is a region fairly accessible, 
and yet having much of the charm of primitive wildness. 
Good fishing streams are abundant, and many beautiful 
lakes are hidden in the heavy growth of timber. 


Missoula may be likened to the hub of a wheel, from 
which radiate in all directions, spokes which lead into a 
realm of recreation. The famous Bitter Root valley, 
considered by many the most beautiful of the smaller 
valleys of America, lies surrounded by the Bitter Root 
National Forest. Along the west boundary is the rugged 
Bitter Root range, whose summit forms the Montana 
and Idaho State boundary. To the west of this range, 
on the Idaho side, are the Nezperce and Selway Forests, 
wildernesses which contain country as yet unpenetrated 
by civilization. 


Farther to the north lie the Clearwater and St. Joe 
Forests, which, although heavily visited by forest fires, 
yet contain much of interest to the hunter and fisher- 
man, and to those wishing to leave the main lines of 
travel. It is a rough, mountainous country which tends 
to be heavily timbered with white pine, fir and spruce. 


North Idaho contains two lakes of surpassing beauty 
on National Forest land. Priest Lake on the Kaniksu 
Forest is a beautiful sheet of water set in the midst 
of a heavily timbered, mountain-walled valley. It is 
much sought by vacationists, and the Forest Service has 
here laid out cottage sites for lease. Pend Oreille Lake 
is a large body of water with well-wooded shores and 
numerous bays and islands. 


Write to the District Forester at. Missoula, Montana, 


for further information. 








’ Pe a5 re 





MOUNT HOOD AND LOST LAKE 


worth a trip from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, or even farther? Best of all, we 
own these places and they are ours to enjoy. 
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BY AUTO, RAIL, HORSE, FOOT OR CANOE 


By H. N. Wheeler 








UGGED, white-capped mountain peaks, deep, rock- 

bound canyons, dashing waterfalls, lakes of deepest 
blue, perpetual fields of ice and snow, swift running 
streams where lie gamy trout, pine-clad hills, quiet, shady 
nooks, highly colored wild flowers and beautiful song 
birds attract to the fifteen National Forests in Colorado 
of District Two, each year thousands to the outdoor life 
they crave. 

The Colorado, Pike and San Isabel National Forests 
along the front range are easily reached by train and by 
auto, but beyond these are other Forests where thousands 
of delightful spots beckon the traveler. The auto gypsy 
reaches many of these 


caves, beautiful mountain streams, picturesque lakes and 
even rugged rock pinnacles, all easily accessible to the 
automobilist. 

The Michigan National Forest, partly in the upper 
and partly in the lower peninsula of the State, near the 
more densely populated portions of the middle west, 
draws thousands of visitors who find rest and quiet or 
a chance to fish and hunt. 

Minnesota is blessed with two National Forests, the 
Minnesota and Superior. In the Minnesota National 
Forest, the Mississippi River. Cass, Winnibigoshish and 
many smaller lakes attract thousands of people each year 

who come by auto or train 





places, but pack trips on 
the San Juan, Uncom- 


to fish or bathe in their 
clear waters, or spend a few 


pahgre, Battlement, Rio 
Grande, Cochetopa, Holy 
Cross, Gunnison, White 
River and Montezuma take 
one into real solitudes. 

In the San Juan region of 
the Uncompahgre and San 
Juan Forests, tremendous 
peaks, spires and massive 
mountains of vari-colored 
rock stand out in bold re- 
lief, and attractive water- 
falls dash down their rug 
ged slopes. 

The Leadville, contain- 
ing the second highest 
peak in the United States, 
Routt and Arapaho Forests 
are partly accessible by 
auto or may be covered by 
pack outfit, but are best 
seen by those who travel on 
foot. 

Five of the Forests in 
Wyoming are under the di- 
rection of District Two. 
The Hayden and Medicine 
Bow in the southern part, 
the Washakie and Sho- 





Riding the Tide 


Gee! but it’s great to be footloose and free again; 
Far from the din and the turmoil and grind; 

Seeing the things I’ve been wanting to see again; 
Finding the peace I’ve been hoping to find! 

Wearing the duds I’ve been wanting to wear again ; 
Doing the things I’ve been yearning to do; 

Knowing no worry or trouble or care again— 
Riding the tide in a birch bark canoe! 


Sweet to my ears is the dip of the oars again, 
As through the waters I gladsomely skip; 

Great to be here in God’s world—the outdoors, again, 
Feeling the zest and the sparkle and zip! 

Smelling the perfume of balsam and pine again; 
Knowing the old thrill of living anew; 

Draining the cup of the joys that are mine again— 
Riding the tide in a birch bark canoe! 


Gee! but it’s great to know pleasures like these again ; 
Far from the struggle and bustle and strife; 

Feeling the tingling whip of the breeze again; 
Drinking deep gulps of the ozone of life! 

Here in the land of content, and real joy again, 
Underneath skies that are smilingly blue; 

Youth has come back—I’m a light-hearted boy again— 
Riding the tide in a birch bark canoe! 

—JaMEs Epwarp HuNGERFORD. 








weeks in summer homes or 
in boys’ or girls’ camps. 
But the Superior National 
Forest, containing more 
than a million acres of 
timber, lakes and streams 
along the Canadian border, 
opposite the Quetico For- 
est Reserve of Canada, is 
truly the vacationists’ para- 
dise. A few miles from 
settlement and you come 
to a real wilderness where 
bear, deer and that mon- 
arch of all North American 
game animals, the bull 
moose, are frequently seen 
and beaver are so tame as 
to be easily photographed. 
Canoe trips, hundreds of 
miles in length, may be 
taken without once return- 
ing to civilization, and fish, 
lake trout, pickerel, wall- 
eyed pike and the mighty 
muskellunge are caught 
with little effort. 

Nebraska National For- 
est, a broad stretch of never 


shone in the northwest and the Bighorn in the north 
central part of the State with their extensive virgin for- 
ests, lakes and streams teeming with trout, lofty peaks 
and deep canyons lure the lover of the great out-of- 
doors. 

. The Black Hills of South Dakota, containing the 
Harney and Black Hills National Forests, is a beauty 
spot that acts as a lodestone for many a weary traveler 
seeking the cool of the mountain lands combined with 
the green of the pines and spruces. Here are unexplored 


ending sand hills, being converted by planting operations 
of the United States Forest Service, into a beautiful and 
valuable timber land, is unique and interesting. 

From the Montezuma and San Juan in southwestern 
Colorado to the Shoshone on the north in Wyoming, 
embracing the whole stretch of the mighty Rockies, the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, the sand hills of Nebraska 
and those gems in northern Minnesota and Michigan 
are lands belonging to the people of the United States. 
They are valuable for their economic uses, but they are 
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CRAGS AND A LAKE OF THE MEDICINE BOW 


High at timberline nestle lakes of much beauty encircled by 
veteran trees. Wyoming’s Forests are some of the most striking 
national playgrounds easily reached over auto and rail highways. 


STEEL HIGHWAYS TIE EAST TO WEST 


The great transcontinental rail systems bring the population of 
the Atlantic Seaboard quickly to their playlands of the West. 
Here a vista of haze-touched peaks would greet the traveler from 
Pullman window. 


also the playgrounds of those seeking health, rest and 
re-creation of mind, body and soul. The Forests of Dis- 


trict Two welcome you. They are yours for play and 


enjoyment. 
For further information, write the District Forester, 
Denver Colorado. 








“A FRIEND TO MAN” 











The author of “The House by the Side of the Road” was 
an enthusiastic traveler, says “The Federation” recently. 
On one of his trips through New England, he came across 
a little, unpainted house set almost in the road, at the top 
of a long hill. An oddly shaped sign post finger pointed to 
a well-worn path, and a sign read, “Come in and have a 
cool drink.” Following the path, he found at some distance 
from the house a spring of ice-cold water into which a 
barrel had been sunk. Above it hung an old-fashioned 
gourd dipper. On a bench was a basket of fragrant apples, 
with the sign, “Help yourself.” 

Returning to the house, he found a childless old couple 
in poverty, whose only support was the rocky farm. Too 
poor to give money, and desiring to help others in some 
way, they had resolved to share their cool water and 
abundant fruit with the travelers by the way; and so, 
from the ripening of the first plums to the harvesting of 
the last apples, a basket of fruit was kept at hand for any 
who might come up the long hill. 

The beautiful spirit of ministry revealed in this old 
couple so impr 1 Foss that he conceived the poem here 
printed, in which that spirit is portrayed and glorified. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament. 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where the highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who faint with strife; 
But I turn not away from their smiles or their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And the mountains of wearisome height; 

And the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


—Sam WALTER Foss. 
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SUNSHINE PLAYLAND 


By Joseph C. Kircher 





UMMER mountain playgrounds, winters on the des- 
ert, ruined cities of prehistoric man, romance of early 
Spanish explorations, picturesque Indian Pueblos, quaint 
Mexican Placitas, and with all, sunshine everywhere all 
the time—this is the Southwest—Arizona and 
New Mexico, in District Three. 
Here, more than 1,000 years ago, flourished an Indian 
civilization whose ruins are found in nearly all of the 
Southwestern National Forests, although they are most 


great 





SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE TRAIL 


Canyons and ridges, well timbered with pine and spruce. Deer 
and wild turkeys frequent these hills. Apache National Forest, 
Arizona. 


numerous on the Carson and Santa Fe Forests in North- 
ern New Mexico. The largest and most interesting of 
these are the communal houses and cliff dwellings of the 
Rito de los Frijoles and the adjacent Pajarito Plateau, 
within the Bandelier National Monument. 

With Santa Fe as a center, and lying largely within 
the Santa Fe National Forest, is the most interesting 50 
mile square in the whole United States. Here, in addi- 
tion to the prehistoric ruins, are many of the present day 
Indian Pueblos and it is in this region that the Spanish 
conquistadores established their headquarters early in the 
sixteenth century. Here also are mountains with lofty 
peaks, unexcelled scenery and clear trout streams. And 
everywhere, whether in mountain or desert, there are 
blue skies and wonderful sunsets. 


Persons who desire the backwoods, will find an ideal 
country in the Mogollon Mountains on the Gila National 
Forest in west central New Mexico and the White Moun- 
tains on the Apache Forest in Arizona—a wonderful 
mountain country with high peaks, deep canyons and 
ridges well timbered with pine and spruce, interspersed 
with mountain meadows. The streams abound with trout 
while deer and wild turkeys frequent the timbered hills 
and grassy meadows. 


Opportunities for summer vacations among mountain 
scenes and yet in comfort are offered by the hotels and 
summer camps on the Pecos River, Santa Fe Forest, as 
well as at Cloudcroft, on the Lincoln Forest (both in New 























WHERE LIVED THOSE WE HAVE SUCCEEDED 
Bandelier National Monument—Santa Fe National Forest, New 
Mexico—Ruins of Ancient Cliff Dwellers restored by the New 
Mexico Archaeological Society in cooperation with the United 
States Forest Service. 
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Mexico). In northern Arizona the region about Flag- 
staff, on the Coconino and Tusayan Forests also has de- 
lightfully cool summers. 

Portions of the Tonto and Coronado Forests of south- 
ern Arizona, because of their comparatively low elevations, 
have mild winter climates suitable for persons who de- 
sire winter outings among the picturesque semi-arid 
mountains. Within the Tonto Forest lies the famous 
Roosevelt Dam forming a lake some 20 miles long 
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from which the Salt River valley secures its irrigation 
water. 

The recreational development of the southwestern For- 
ests has not been as rapid as that in other parts of the 
west and this unique country is little known. A trip into 
it, however, will reveal a world of interesting things 
found only in this great land of sunshine. Write to the 
District Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, for more 
complete information. 





GRAND TETON TO GRAND CANYON 


By James E. Scott 








ROM the lofty Tetons of Wyoming south to the 
Kiabab Plateau and the Grand Canyon—from the 
eastern boundary of Utah west into Central Nevada, in 
District Four, a new vacation land is steadily winning 


recognition among the great out-door attractions of the 


West. Recreation seekers to the number of 200,000 last 


summer found all that they sought in the Intermountain 








IN JACKSON HOLE 


Jenny Lake, in the Teton National Forest, is one of the scenic 
gems which have made this section famous. It is easily accessible 
by rail and stage or by auto. 


National Forests. They’ll be back this year with many 
more, 

Jackson’s Hole and Grand Teton—surley no one can 
say he has “done” the West without a trip into the 
“Hole,” where the romance and thrill of the early West 
still lingers—where the great herds of elk make their 
winter quarters and where each summer day may be 
devoted to a different phase of real outdoor enjoyment. 
No range in America excels in rugged grandeur the Te- 
ton Peaks. No region could be more enticing to the 
camper, hunter, fisherman, or lover of the beautiful in 


Nature than that land of forests, lakes, and mountain 
streams which lies at their feet. 

Central Idaho and the Sawtooth,—for many years 
known, appreciated and loved by those hardier ones who 
would not wait for highways, and now that the auto 
roads are reaching into the heart of the region, calling 
increasing thousands from all parts of the country to 
share its boundless variety of summer pleasures. 

There are still those who like to leave the beaten paths 
and with pack outfits seek out the less accessible and 
often the most interesting sections. For these a trip 
along the upper South Fork of the Payette River, clear 
to its source and the source of other rushing rivers across 
the great Payette Game Preserve, into that jumble of 
lordly Sawtooth peaks and emerald lakes, will surely 
measure up to every anticipation. 

Logan Canyon and Bear Lake.—Forty miles of scenic 














CLIMBING MT. TIMPANOGOS, WASATCH NATIONAL 


FOREST 


This party plodding to the top of the craggy peak are in sur- 
roundings belying the fact that it is July. Many people visit- 
ing our National Forest playgrounds of the West will for the 
first time tread on snow during the middle ot summer. 
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beauty well describes the beautiful drive over the new 
Logan Canyon road, through the Cache Forest in north- 
ern Utah, and for good measure, at the end of the drive, 
Bear Lake. Unusually beautiful in its setting, with ideai 
beaches and camp s:tes, fine fishing and boating, this lake 
is rapidly winning its place in the hearts of those who 
travel. 


Mount Timpanogos,—bearing the only remnant in 
Utah of the great alpine glaciers of the Ice Age, is one 
of the many features which brought nearly 50,000 visit- 
ors to the Wasatch Forest last season. The city of Salt 
Lake, the smaller cities of Provo, American Fork, Lehi 
and others nearby are uniting with the Forest Service in 
making accessible the recreational resources of the 
Wasatch Forest and stimulating their use. Community 
camps, organized climbs to the summit of “Old Tim,” a 
newly discovered and truly wondrous cave in American 
Fork Canyon, pack trips into the back country, and other 
features are of more than ordinary interest. 


On south, we come to Fishlake, in the National Forest 
of that name, its bed 9,000 feet above sea level, seven 
miles long, two wide, exceedingly deep, and abounding 
in native and imported varieties of trout. Many steel- 
head and mackinaw are taken here weighing from 12 to 
20 pounds. 
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Bryce Canyon, on the edge of the Sevier Forest, ana 
Zion Canyon have in the past few years won rapid recog- 
nition. Bryce Canyon is a scenic gem, presenting to 
the eye a marvelously beautiful array of towers, spires, 
minarets, fortresses and cathedrals in every color of the 
rainbow. 

The Kaibab Plateau, with its wonderful body of yel- 
low pine timber, its vast herds of protected deer, and 
the Kaibab squirrel, found ‘nowhere else, constitutes an 
outdoor attraction which is certainly a fitting approach 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which bounds it on 
the south. 

And here we are—all the way from the Tetons to the 
Canyon where we must stop because the editor says so, 
and not a word has been said of the Uintas, of the Nat- 
ural Bridges, and Cliff Dwellings of the La Sal in Utah, 
of Lamoille Canyon and the Rubies, Lehman Cave, or 
Mt. Wheeler, in Nevada, Big Springs or the Big Falls of 
the Snake on the Targhee Forest, the Salmon River 
Gorge, the Thunder Mountain country, Payette Lakes, or 
a hundred others of which much might be said. But 
blame the editor for this and come this summer and look 
them up. The District Forester, Forest Service, Ogden 
Utah, will gladly answer inquiries and the Service or- 
ganization in the Intermountain District will do all it can 
to make your visit a pleasant one. 








THE CALL OF CALIFORNIA'S FORESTS 


By L. A. Barrett 





HE National Forests of California in District Five 
furnish a wide range of recreational possibilities to 
the tourist, camper, hunter or fisherman. Much of Cali- 
fornia’s famed beauty is within them. East of San 











A RECREATION CENTER IN THE INYO 


Here is a picture of a camp where some of the several million 
people who last year visited the National Forests for recreation 
found their recreation objective. 


Diego, in the Cleveland National Forest and easily ac- 
cessible by good roads, is the Laguna Mountains recre- 
ation area. Adjacent to Los Angeles is the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, a very popular region for summer homes 








A LAKE IN A CALIFORNIA FOREST, THE STANISLAUS 


Vacation time in the Forests is paradise time for the youngsters. 
All the secrets of the woodland are theirs to explore. Here they 
get an education never found in text books. 
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and for hiking trips. Northwest of this lies the Santa 
Barbara National Forest. The Monterey Division of this 
Forest is a particularly good deer hunting region. 

The Sequoia and Sierra National Forests cover the 
southern portion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
are an ideal region for packing trips, as well as supply- 
ing the best of fishing. They are mountain play areas 
of unsurpassed charm. 

Along the east side of the Sierras, between beautiful 
Lake Tahoe and Owens Lake, lie the Mono and Inyo Na- 
tional Forests. This is one of the most noted moun- 
taineering sections of the State and is renowned for ex- 
cellent fishing. 

Just north of Yosemite Valley and adjacent to the old 
“mother lode” mining country of Bret Harte, is the 
Stanislaus National Forest, a delightful region for re- 
creation of all kinds and very popular for summer homes. 

To the north of this lie the Eldorado and Tahoe Na- 
tional Forests, which surround Lake Tahoe, the most 
popular mountain lake region in the West. Here, 
snuggled in depths of giant forests, little lakes shimmer 
from pine-scented breezes and spire-like peaks stand 
as sentinels inviting travelers to this outdoor play- 
ground. Lying north of the Tahoe country, in the Plu- 
mas National Forest, is the Feather River country. Here 
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was once the home of Mark Twain, the beloved portrayer 
of the West. Now it is a popular fishing and resort 
region. 

North of this and surrounding Mount Lassen is the 
Lassen National Forest, a region of interesting natural 
phenomena, and a good hunting country. Lassen is the 
only active volcano in continental United States. 

In the northeastern corner of the State lies the Modoc 
National Forest, home of the big mule deer. To the 
west lies Mount Shasta, and the Shasta National Forest, 
brooded over by the crystal whiteness of the peak. It is 
a favorite mountaineering and fishing region. 

The Klamath National Forest in the northwestern cor- 
ner of California is still some of the true old West, but 
with the opening of the Klamath River road, now under 
construction, it will soon be accessible to motorists. 

South of this lies the Trinity National Forest, a fine 
fishing and hunting region, and on south of here in the 
California National Forest is found some of the best deer- 
hunting country in California. 

For further information relative to the recreational 
advantages of this wonderful region of mountains and 
lakes, streams and forests, write the District Forester, 
Forest Service, Ferry Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 








CAVES, CRAGS AND TRAILS 


By John D. Guthrie 








ENSE forests, live glaciers, snowy peaks, many lakes 
and good fishing greet the traveler in the Nationa] 
Forests of the Pacific Northwest in District Six. By 
motor, railroad, pack out- 


kiyou Forest in southern Oregon, and are reached 
over a new Forest Service road. One may take a pack 
outfit in northern Oregon and go into the little Switz- 

erland of the Northwest, 





fit, or afoot, he may reach 
some, if not all, of these 
attractions in whatever 
National Forest he may en- 
ter. In Oregon he may 
ride or hike northward 
along the Cascades’ crest 
from Crater Lake to Mount 
Hood over the Oregon 
Skyline wonder-trail. This 
trip alone passes through 
six different National For- 
ests—the Crater, Umpqua, 
Deschutes, Santiam, Cas- 
cade and Oregon. At the 
end of the trail is Eagie 
Creek Forest Camp, the 
last word in forest camp- 
grounds, located just off 
the world renowned Colum- 





the alpine lake country of 
the Wallowa and Whitman 
Forests, in the Wallowa 
and the Blue Mountains 
country. He will find tur- 
quoise lakes literally and 
truly teeming with trout, 
waiting, yes eager, to be 
caught. 

Crossing the lordly Col- 
umbia River into the Stat~ 
of Washington, the tourist 
enters other wonderlands. 
The Columbia Forest with 
Mounts Adams and St. 
Helens, with Spirit Lake at 
its base; then the Rainier 
National Forest with the 
“Mountain that was God” 
looking down upon him; 
then the Snoqualmie Forest 





bia River Highway and 44 
miles east of Portland. 
The Oregon Caves, “the 
Marble Halls of Oregon,” 
as Joaquin Miller loved to 
call them, are in the Sis- 


SNOW-CAPPED ST. HELENS AND SPIRIT LAKE 


Beauty of forest and peak reach a climax in the play places you 
own in the National Forests. Here in the Columbia National 
Forest you can find many places to satisfy your longing for 
beauty in the outdoors. 


with its famous Sunset 
highway piercing it east 
and west; then the Wash- 
ington Forest, with itshigh, 
rugged peaks, its manifold 
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glaciers, its mountain goats, its truly alpine scenery—a 
region to be seen thoroughly only by the experienced 


mountaineer. 
Going west, across the Sound, one may enter a vaca- 
tion kingdom all its own, the Olympic Forest, with its 











MT. BAKER FROM CHAIN LAKE 


Lakes, streams and the beauty peaks of the Forests of Oregon 
and Washington are some of the scenic treasure belonging to 
you and inviting you to plan your vacation for this season so 
you may visit your Forests. 


crowning glory in old Mount Olympus. Here, nestling 
at its base, are the jewel lakes, Quinault, Crescent and 
Cushman. Or going east from Seattle the traveler will 
come to Lake Chelan, that Norwegian fjord in its inland 
setting of towering mountains, or the Wenatchee For- 
est with its lakes: Kaches, Keechelus and Cle Elum. 
Still further east is a country as yet unknown to the 
tourist, the Colville Forest, where a pack outfit must 
be one’s motor car, Pullman and diner. 

Throughout the twenty-two National Forests of the 
North Pacific District the tourist will find 425 forest 
camps set aside and ready for his use. Eagle Creek, 
along the Columbia highway, with its tables, benches, 
stoves, piped water, comfort station, autos and conse- 
quent crowds—the acme of forest camps—to Twin Lakes 
Forest camp on the Washington Forest, the newest, 
which he can reach only via horseback and where he 
must rough it, but amid heaven-kissing peaks, all await 
the traveler. Surely, amid such an array of vacation 
delights the most fastidious may find something to 
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please him, or the real mountaineer may find his heart’s 
delight, beside some crystal lake set high in the moun- 
tain meadow, jewel-flowered, with only the trees, the 
mountains and the stars for companions. Mountain 
climbers may add new laurels to their sweating brows, 
for here are Diamond Peak, The Sisters, Jefferson, Hood, 
Adams, St. Helens, Rainier, Olympus, Glacier Peak, 
Baker, Stuart and North Star—all with living glaciers, 
and all well worth the effort of a climb. Nowhere else 
within the United States can the tourist find such glaciers 
as to number, size, beauty and interest. Fishing? It 
is here. Here is where the fish equal to those in the 
stories may be found. Do you hunt with a camera? 
Eighteen out of the 22 National Forests have elk; four 
have mountain goats; three mountain sheep—and as for 











ON THE OREGON SKYLINE TRAIL 


Spread beneath your feet, as you went your way over this trail 
through Oregon’s scenic mountains, lies a world of loveliness. 
Lakes and timbered ridges vie with the appeal of high peaks for 
your_attention. 


deer, both mule and white tail, they’re here. If you 
have not seen this part of your America it is high time 
that you did. 

Write to the District Forester at Portland, Oregon, 


for literature. 
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FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA 


By Thomas H. Gill 








ASILY accessible to our massed population of the At- 
lantic Coast lie the National Forests of the East in 
District Seven. 
present a quite different situation than is found in the 
West. The Western Forests were carved, for the most 
part, out of undeveloped public domain. The Eastern 


These, from a recreational standpoint, 


Forests are being built up piece by piece, as a mosaic is 
laid. Economic development coming prior to the estab- 
lishing of these forests has resulted in a situation where 
resort and summer home sites are already in private 
ownership and the recrea- 


slopes of the Presidential Range. Here is a land of 
unalloyed hearts desire to the lover of the outdoors. 
Among its landmarks of beauty are The Lakes of the 
Clouds, located 5,000 feet above the sea; Snow Arch, 
King’s Ravine, and that great natural curiosity, “The 
Old Man of the Mountains,” Carter Notch, with its twin 
lakes surrounded by high cliffs and alpine vegetation, 
contains one of the stone huts where the mountain 
climber finds shelter and food. Within the boundaries 
of the forest are many ponds and streams well stocked 
with speckled trout, where 





tional function of the for- 
ests of the East consists in 
providing tributary play- 
grounds, picnic and camp- 
ing grounds for tourist, au- 
tomobilist, fisherman 
hunter. 

Since nearly four-fifths 
of the total population of 
the United States live in 
close proximity to the east- 
ern National Forests, the 
question of distributing 
the greatest good to the 
greatest number resolves 
itself into holding open to 
the public every available 
campsite, every 
scenic beauty, and in mak- 
ing them accessible to all 
the people. 

Happily, the eastern va- 
cationist has the length of 
the United States 
which to choose, for the 
mountains of the Atlantic 
seaboard are dotted with 
the forests from Maine to 
Florida. 

Northmost of all is the 
White Mountain National 
Forest lying within New 
Hampshire and Maine and 
embracing _ the 


and 


spot of 


from 


rugged 


A BEAUTY SPOT OF AN EASTERN FOREST 


Rugged canyon walls, as interesting as any in the Rockies, thrust in 
up from this splendid water feature, the Tallulah Falls of the 
Shenandoah National Forest of Georgia. 


TT 


at evening, white tail deer 
come silently to drink. 

North and south of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, 
stretches the Pisgah Forest 
traversed by the Pisgah 
auto road. Here the tour- 
ist may motor to within a 
mile of the summit of Mt. 
Pisgah, leave his car on 
Government parking 
ground, climb to the top 
and lunch at the hotel or 
Pisgah Ridge. 

In Arkansas the Ozark 
Forest offers its highways 
and byways—further west 
lies the Wichita Forest 
with its buffalo herd and 
its scenic highway. To 
fishing enthusiasts or lov- 
ers of water sports the 
Florida National Forest 
close to Camp Walton, af- 
fords many interesting 
trips. Sowhether you wish to 
spend January on Skis or in 
a bathing suit, whether you 
wish to cast a fly for speck- 
led trout or troll for tarpon. 
you can find your pet out- 
door enjoyment somewhere 
our Eastern National 
lorests. 








ALASKA--THE ALLURING 


By John D. Guthrie 








SEA trip with a scenic panorama unmatched any- 
where awaits the summer tourist visiting National 


A 


Forests of Alaska. 
Vancouver, or Prince Rupert, B. C., you can take a com- 
fortable ocean steamer and start on a trip through the 


Leaving Seattle, Washington, or . 


“inside passage” where slopes of eternal greenness delight 
the eye. Here and there are waterfalls to break the cur- 
tain of green, and above all, snow-capped mountains 
piercing the very heavens. Southeast Alaska is a series 
of countless green islands, separated by innumerable 
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waterways. Thriving towns, salmon canning plants, log- 
ging operations, wireless towers, whaling stations, marble 


quarries, living glaciers, totem poles, perennially snow- 
capped peaks, dense forest-covered slopes and shore 
lines—these are characteristic of the Tongass National 
Forest of southeast Alaska. 


Ketchikan, the metropolis of southern Alaska, is first 
reached. Here are located the headquarters of the Ton- 
gass National Forest. Going on north Juneau is reached, 
the territorial capital, and here also are the District For- 
ester’s headquarters for the Alaska District. Near Ju- 
neau are the large mining operations of Treadwell and 
Thane. 


Passing through the panhandle country of southeast- 
ern Alaska, from your steamer chair you can see the age- 
old ice masses breaking off into the ocean, while above 
and around you rise peaks to thousands of feet. Totem 
poles, the clan records of a fast-passing race, gleam out 
from forested points as the steamer threads its way 
through the hundreds of miles of channels, straits, and 


natural canals of the Tongass Forest. 
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The panhandle of southeast Alaska is practically all in- 
cluded within a National Forest, and here is beginning 
the construction of pulp mills to convert some of its enor- 
mous timber resource into newspaper print. The forest 
rangers here cover their districts and handle their forest 
business in 30-foot gasoline larnches, instead of the more 
picturesque saddle horse or the more prosaic flivver of 
the National Forest areas of the States. 

If you wish a longer sea trip then go farther west- 
ward to the Kenai Peninsula and the Cook Inlet country, 
where the Chugach National Forest is located. Starting 
out from Cordova, the headquarters of the Chugach For- 
est, you will see more glaciers, even more stupendous 
mountain masses rising before you, even more sublime 
scenery. Here you may see from a comfortable railway 
car, (on the Copper River Railroad), living glaciers and 
as sublime scenery as there is in all America, or all the 
world—that along the Copper River. 

If you want an even longer trip take the railroad out 
of Cordova to Chitina, and from there take a car over 
the Richardson Trail, (they call it a trail) 320 miles to 
Fairbanks, a 3-day trip, in the interior. Comfortable 


Although not on the regular stops for main steamers,roadhouses are found along this road, and scenery that 


you will remember as long as you live. 





A DOCK FULL OF WHALE OIL 


Industries of Alaska are as interest- 
ing to the visitor as are some of the 
other features. This is at the Whal- 
ing Station at Port Armstrong. 


it will be worth your while to 
make arrangements to see Sitka,’ 
the place of all Alaska with a 
historical and romantic back- 

ground. For here was the old 

Russian capital, and here yet are 

Russian churches and _ houses, 

and many landmarks of the old 

Russian occupation before Secre- 

tary of State William H. Seward, 

back in 1867 bought all this 

country from Russia for some 

two cents per acre. 


From Fairbanks you may come out to 
the Coast again over the line of the re- 
cently completed Government railroad, 
560 miles, to Seward, passing through 
the wonderful Kenai Peninula, the big 
game region of America today. Or, 
wishing an even longer trip, you may 
take a river steamer from Fairbanks on 
down the mighty Yukon river, to St. 
Michael, and to Nome, and back by 
ocean-going steamers, through the Beh- 
ring Straits to Seattle or to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. All these trips are 











ACRES OF ICE RIVER 


The Mendenhall Glacier, within 11 miles of Juneau and reachable over a good auto road is 
a lodestone for travelers reaching this point. 
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THE DOCKS AT CORDOVA 


Water surfaces of great extent are ruled over by massive moun- 
tains. Alaska and her forest lands call to all outdoor lovers. 


regular ones ; the railway and steamship companies, both 
American and Canadian, will furnish you with particu- 





A FOREST-BORDERED STRAIT 


This view from an ocean-going steamer tells of the inviting out- 
looks to be had from such craft skirting the Alaska coast. 


lars and schedules and rates. You have not seen America 


until you have seen Alaska. 





properties of yours. 





Those who read this magazine are interested in the economic side of forestry. 
Forest areas. It is possible to enjoy all of the beauty of the playlands here briefly sketched and at the 
same time see forestry in practice. Play and timber production go hand in hand in the National Forests of our 
country and your vacation time may be educational as well as recreational if your next vacation is in these 


This is all yours. Why not this year visit your National Forests and enjoy their beauties? 


It is there in the National 





Make your next vacation a Forest Tour—in your own expansive forest lands.—Arthur H. Carhart. 





THE END OF THE STAGE COACH DAYS 
By Earl H. Emmons 


Well, at last the railroad found us, 
And it looks plumb strange and queer, 
Where the bronco and the buckboard 
Held the trail for forty year; 
And I reckon I’m a fogy 
And back-numbered in my ways, 
But I hate to see the passin’ 
Of the good old stage-coach days. 


For I used to play the ribbons 
In the days of Eighty-one, 
And it makes me sick a thinkin’ 
That the final stage has run, 
But I see the old coach busted, 
With its nags turned out to graze 
And I know that it’s the finish 
Of the good old stage-coach days. 


There was music in the rattle 

Of the busted winder-panes 
And the clatter of the hosses 

As they surged against the reins, 
And the creakin’ of the leather 

And the screechin’ of the stays, 
But the music all is over 

With the dyin’ stage-coach days. 


Yes, it all is past and over, 
And it causes me a pain, 

For there ain’t no thrills or romance 
Just a settin’ in a train; 

3ut the world goes by unheedin’ 
While the brave old coach decays ; 

And the nags and me stand thinkin’ 
Of the good old stage-coach days. 
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YOUR NATIONAL FORESTS 


OU, Mr. American Citizen, are a stockholder in one 

of the greatest forest properties in the world—the 
National Forests of the United States. Your stock cer- 
tificate is your citizenship. The National Forests are 
owned by the public. They are administered by the For- 
est Service, United States Department of Agriculture 
for your benefit and for the benefit of your children and 
your children’s children. They are a God-given heri- 
tage of the American people, created by nature working 
through uncountable years. They have been saved from 
private greed and despoilation by the courage of wise 
men. Once destroyed, nature only can rebuild them. 

In view of the proposal of a few men to oust, by 
process of political law, the National Forests from the 
Department of Agriculture and into the Department of 
the Interior, it is well that you, as a citizen stockholder, 
consider what sort of a property you have and how it is 
being developed under the stewardship of the Forest 
Service. There are, in all, 149 National Forests, em- 
bracing in the aggregate 156,666,045 acres, of which two 
million acres are in the east and the remainder are in the 
west. They are for the most part wooded and moun- 
tainous tracts, ranging in area from a few hundred thou- 
sand to over a million acres each. In the west they em- 
brace the high watersheds of practically all the important 
rivers which flow westward to the Pacific Ocean and east- 
ward to the Mississippi River ; in the east they form por- 
tions of the watersheds of the twenty-three important 
rivers which drain eastward to the Atlantic Ocean or 
westward to the Mississippi River. 

They are, first and foremost, forest lands, dedicated to 
the continuous production of timber for the people of the 
United States and to the protection of the nation’s water 
The present market value of their timber and 


supply. 
Their real and potential 


land is over a billion dollars. 
value is many times that amount because included in 
their assets is the value of their water for agriculture, 
navigation, water power and municipal purposes; the 
value of their forage crop for the production of meat; 
the value of their rivers, forests and mountains for game 
and recreation; and the value of their roads, trails, cab- 
ins and other permanent improvements, constructed in 
the course of the business development of the properties. 
That development, under the stewardship of the Forest 
Service, has sought to make these National Forests of 
greatest use and productiveness in perpetuity just as fast 
as economic conditions permit. 

What of their timber assets? They contain 563 bil- 
lion feet of standing timber, or twenty-five per cent of 
the remaining timber in the United States. All told the 
Natonal Forests embrace seventeen per cent of all forest 
growing land in the United States. In addition to the 
many millions of acres containing forests of merchantabie 
size, there are twenty million acres bearing young grow- 
ing forests which are being protected against fire and 
other forms of ‘devastation so that they will produce 
timber crops in the years ahead. Much of the timber on 
the National Forests is now inaccessible, but as local de- 
velopment proceeds, the merchantable stands are made 





available, subject to cutting regulations which will as- 
sure continuous growth. 

An idea of the development which is taking place in 
the timber administration of the forests is indicated by 
the fact that during 1920, 805 million feet were cut by 
13,272 purchasers. This is a volume increase of more 
than 400 per cent over 1907. Investments made by pur- 
chasers for logging and manufacturing National Forest 
timber amount to $40,000,000, and include 1000 perma- 
nent mills employing 30,000 wage earners. These are 
commercial operations which turn into the treasury ot 
the United States about two million dollars annually. 
In addition, 25,000,000 feet are sold at cost of adminis- 
tration to some 6,000 settlers and farmers every year and 
over 35,000 people annually are granted free permits for 
small amounts of timber for their own local use. The 
present cut of timber from the National Forests, how~ 
ever, amounts to only about one-seventh of what the 
forests are capable of supplying on a sustained yield 
basis. As economic development makes the forests more 
accessible and as timber on private lands becomes more 
and more exhausted, full utilization of National Forest 
timber will return the people of the United States—even 
at present stumpage rates—a yearly revenue of $14,- 
000,000. 

What are these Forests worth as conservators of 
water? Their potential value is incalculable today, the ir- 
rigated lands of the west represent an area of 13,200,00C 
acres, embracing 150,000 farms and producing annual 
crops worth $247,000,000. Of the water used in irriga- 
ting these lands, 85 per cent originates in the National 
Forests. The water supply for twenty-two major irriga- 
tion projects of the Reclamation Service comes from 
watersheds protected by National Forests. In its sales 
of timber the Forest Service restricts its methods of 
cutting to those which will not injure the protective 
value of the forest cover. Apart from the water used for 
agriculture, 732 western cities, representing an aggregate 
population of 2,265,000 people, depend upon National 
Forest watersheds for their municipal water supply. So 
important is this service of the Forests that many of the 
municipalities have entered into cooperative agreements 
with the Forest Service for protection of their water- 
sheds from fire and pollution. 

Added to the foregoing, is the value of the waterpower 
on the National Forests. Thirty-one per cent of alli 
waterpower in this country is on sites within these For- 
ests, while a large part of the remaining power, although 
on sites outside the National Forests, is dependent upon 
water arising in them. The western mountains contain 
72 per cent of our total potential water power and of 
this, 42 per cent is in the western Forests. This power 
is being rapidly developed. The Forest Service has in 
force 174 power transmission lines and 197 power pro- 
jects, with minimum discharge capacity of 899,000 horse- 
power. During 1921 the Federal Power Commission, 
under the Water Power Act of 1920, received applica- 
tion for 124 sites within or partly within National For- 
est boundaries and aggregating the development of over 
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three million horsepower. Twelve of these were for 
power projects to be developed in connection with puip 
and paper manufacture in Alaska. The total potential 
waterpower resources of the National Forests are es- 
timated at a minimum of 8,497,000 horsepower and at a 
maximum of 16,874,000 horsepower. 


As a result of systematized regulation by the Forest 
Service, the forage crop of the National Forest is now re- 
turning an annual income to the Federal treasury of close 
to $2,500,000. By a system of range allotments under 
which nominal grazing fees are charged, the Forest Serv- 
ice has brought the Natonal Forest ranges under prac- 
tical and profitable administration which protects their 
productivity, stabilizes the stock industry and promotes 
the agricultural development of the country. Over 38,000 
stockmen use the Forest ranges under paid permits and 
graze a total of almost 10,000,000 head of adult live stock. 
This amounts to 25 per cent of the live stock industry of 
the western states. In addition, local settlers are per- 
mitted to graze, free of charge, over 100,000 work and 
milch animals on the Forests. These are animals used 
on the ranches and farms. 


The value of the National Forests for recreation is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Already some six mii- 
lion people visit the Forests annually to camp, fish, hunt, 
These forest tourists come from all 


It has been estimated that, 


hike, motor or rest. 
parts of the United States. 


based upon present recreational use only, the National 


Forests represent a value of five cents an acre per year, 
or a total recreational value to the American people of 
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ARTICIPATION of lumbermen, as evidenced by 

their representation at the recent meeting of the 
Texas Forestry Association, is an outstanding feature 
of the present forestry situation in the Lone Star State. 
It will be remembered that at the last session of the 
Texas legislature, forestry legislation was the subject ot 
a vigorous contest which served to set the lumbermen 
apart as opponents of certain features of the association’s 
program. The main issue was a state severance tax as 
applied to forests. This the lumbermen fought with great 
aggressiveness on the grounds that it was class legisla- 
tion. While the bill failed to become a law, the contest 
was close and brought out a surprisingly strong and 
widespread public sentiment for definite forestry legisla- 
tion. This sentiment, coming from many unexpected 
sources, seems to have aroused the lumbermen to the 
growing need for action. 

In any event, a larger number of lumbermen than ever 
before attended the recent meeting of the State Forestry 
Association and took an active interest in the delibera- 
tions. Differences were adjusted and a constructive pro- 
gram framed, to which the lumbermen pledged their 
support. While those who had advocated a severance 
license tax, dropped the proposal in the interest of har- 
mony and a solidly supported program. The recommenda- 
tions adopted, if put into action, will mark a definite 
step forward. Among the measures proposed are the 
purchase by the state of cut-over lands for state forests 
and game sanctuaries, adjusted taxation of lands devoted 
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nearly $10,000,000 a year. And the recreational use of 
these Forests today represents possibly less than one per 
cent of their total potential use. The rapid increase in 
the number of people deriving pleasure from the Forests 
is due in large part to their recreational development by 
the Forest Service. Over a thousand campgrounds have 
been set apart and posted and recreational permits have 
been issued for over 6,000 summer homes, cabins, hotels 
and club houses. 

Values thus far considered are those arising from the 
work of nature and as applicable to the use of the peopie 
of the nation. The development of property so immense 
and so diversifiedly valuable naturally has entailed man- 
made investments. In order to transact the business of 
the National Forests and to protect them from fire, 27,844 
miles of trails, 27,000 miles of telephone lines, 1,184 
miles of stock driveways and 7,700 miles of roads have 
been constructed at a total cost of $25,833,000. Approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 more have been invested in other need- 
ed improvements such as fire breaks, lookout towers, 
ranger stations, camp grounds, bridges, fences, water 
development, forest nurseries, etc. Approximately 100,- 
000 acres have been successfully reforested by planting 
trees. They represent a large potential value. 

All this, and much more, are your National Forests. 
They are an empire of growing wealth. In area, they 
are greater than the combined acreage of forest land in 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Spain and the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
As a public property, are they not worthy of your watch 
ful appreciation? 


IN TEXAS 


to the growing of timber, greater encouragement in the 
reforestation of land chiefly valuable for forest crops, by 
the establishment of demonstration areas and other 
needs, more effective fire control and broader co-opera- 
tion with the Federal Government. Although the former 
opposition of the lumbermen has been removed, the fact 
that the association’s program will have to be financed by 
direct appropriations or the issuance of bonds by the 
state in lieu of a severance license tax calls for nothing 
short of the lumbermen’s aggressive support. 

A long range view of the situation indicates that the 
lumbermen of Texas have been given an unusual oppor- 
unity to join forces with other interested organizations in 
an active and constructive effort to give the state the 
kind of a forest policy it needs. Certainly, the urgency of 
the situation is apparent. With an original stand of vir- 
gin pine timber covering 14,000,000 acres, only 2,000,000 
acres remain uncut. This is being cut at the rate of 
200,000 acres a year, so that the exhaustion of the state’s 
virgin pine is placed at ten years hence. In the mean- 
time the state’s need for timber is increasing and the pre- 
diction is made that within a very few years Texas will 
pass from a lumber exporting to a lumber importing 
state. Indeed, it is a question if this change has not al- 
ready taken place. The present yearly lumber cut of the 
state is slightly less than one and one-half billion feet, 
while a recent estimate from the state forester’s office 
places the annual consumption of wood by the state 
at almost two billion feet. 
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If the industries of ‘Texas are alive to their own future 
welfare, they will lend vigorous support to a_ policy 
which proposes to put the cut-over lands of the state to 
work producing timber. There are in Texas approxi- 
mately six million acres of cut-over forest land, of which 


two million acres contain young growth. The remain- 


ing four million acres are practically unproductive but 


FORESTRY 

could be reforested naturally if given adequate pro- 
tection from fire. In the whole state the present annual 
growth of saw timber is only 170,000,000 feet, while the 
oil industry of Texas alone uses almost double that 
amount of wood annually. Loss of economic independ- 
ence, so far as a local supply of wood is concerned, is 
close at hand for the industries of Texas. 


TENNESSEE MAKES FORESTRY EDUCATION COMPULSORY 


ENNESSEE has joined the ranks of progressive 
T states in putting forestry in the public schools. In- 
deed, the south seems to have taken the lead in this 
direction, both Louisiana and Tennessee now having 
laws requiring the teaching of forestry to the children 
of their schools. Although many state organizations are 
doing admirable work in the general promotion and en- 
couragement of forestry education in the public schools 
and several states have laws providing for the teaching 
of fire prevention, the new law in Tennessee goes much 
further. It makes it compulsory for every public school 
in the state to give a course in forestry and plant life. 
The scope of the law is largely expressed in Section 1 of 
the Act, which reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, that the curriculum of every public school in 
this state shall include a study of forestry and plant life 
which shall be taught therein and which study shall in- 
clude the names and varieties of trees grown in the state. 
their age of maturity, their value to the soil, to animals 
and birds, and when possible or practical the children of 
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F plans now being considered by a number of strong 

lumber companies in California mature, permanent 
forest management for a large portion of the redwood re- 
gion will be assured. One of the largest of the redwood 
companies—the Union Lumber Company—has already 
definitely decided to handle its redwood lands on a plan 
of continuous timber production and it is now establish- 
ing a forest nursery for the production of planting stock 
for its cut over lands. Five other large companies are 
investigating the possibilities of applying permanent for- 
est management to their properties. These six com- 
panies represent more than 50 per cent of the redwood 
production. 

This movement should be of nation-wide interest be- 
cause it carries with it not only assurances of a perma- 
nent supply of redwood—a wonderfully adaptive wood— 
but more than that, the perpetuation of vast stretches 
of redwood forests. The destruction of these forests, 
limited in range and of world-wide interest, has brought 
forth much public protest. They are indeed the wonder 
forests of the nation and the destruction of them wrought 
by lumbering is a sickening sight. But they represent 
huge investments by their owners who assert they cannot 
afford to donate them to the public or hold them as exhi- 
bition forests. The public, on the other hand, has thus 
far not been able financially to buy them at a fair ap- 
praisal. Permanent forest management, therefore, offers 
one solution to the situation and while it will not fully 
meet the views of those who desire to see the redwoods 
left in their virgin state, it will at least provide per- 


such schools be given an object lesson in study of fores- 
try by one or more visits during each semi-annual session 
to some conveniently located forests and there instructed 
and taught by their respective teachers or some compe- 
tent person selected for such purpose.” 

The act further provides that each pupil, unless ex- 
cused by the teacher, shall be required to write at least 
one short story or essay on forestry during the year. Ten- 
nessee is to be complimented for its recognition of the 
importance of forestry. In Europe, children appreciate 
the value of forests and the need of forestry. They de- 
velop what has been termed a “forestry sense” early in 
life because forest culture is a part of their community 
environment. That will come in America in time and 
the children of today, who acquire a true appreciation of 
forests, will be not only better citizens tomorrow but they 
will be better able to meet the important forest problems 
with which this country must cope during the next 
twenty-five years. The progressive example set by Ten- 
nessee may well be emulated by many other states. 


THE REDWOODS 


manently, growing redwood forests in the redwood 
range. That will be a great step forward. 

The redwoods are limited to approximately a million 
and a half acres along the northwest coast of California. 
Some 400,000 acres have already been cut over. The re- 
maining stand is estimated at about 50 billion feet, or 
close to an average of 60,000 feet to the acre. It is not 
uncommon, however, for some areas to yield a cut of 
over 100,000 feet to the acre and on rich bottom lands 
as high as 200,000 feet. Individual acres will exceed that 


figure considerably. For example, there is record of one: 


acre from which over one million feet of logs was cut. 

In many respects redwood lends itself to forest man- 
agement. It is one of the most rapidly growing trees 
in the United States. On average quality soil it will pro- 
duce about 40,000 feet to the acre in 50 years. The wood 
is suitable for many different uses and it holds out great 
possibilities for the recovery of valuable by-products 
from both its thick bark and from the wood waste re- 
sulting from lumbering. Although the young trees are 
damaged by fire, the other growth is very fire resistant. 
Regeneration of cut over lands, however, cannot be left 
wholly to nature. Only about twenty per cent of the 
cut-over area will be forested naturally by sprouts from 
redwood stumps. The remainder of the area must be 
reforested artificially, in order to get satisfactory stock- 
ing. 

If the plans now in the making are carried out and the 
redwood properties put under real forest management. 
the redwood lumbermen will thereby gain nation wide 
approbation—an asset of no small moment. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ARBOR DAYS 


AN your town look ahead fifty years? What if a row 

of trees had been planted for you when you were 
born? What would they be like now? Supposing your 
town fifty years ago had started a town forest as is 
being done by so many places today. That forest would 
be a regular source of income now. Many towns of 
Europe do this and have done so for centuries. Take 
town beautification plans for example. Suppose they 
had been started fifty years ago? Would not their 
streets be attractive with trees and parkways? 

The point to this is that the year 1922 is the semi- 
centennial of the founding of Arbor Day 1n this country. 
In the state of Nebraska the first Arbor Day was inau- 
gurated by the State Board of Agriculture on January 
4, 1872, when a resolution by J. Sterling Morton setting 


ciation show J. Sterling Morton to have been long iden- 
tified with the organization. His son, Joy Morton, of 
Chicago, is also interested in trees and recently gave a 
four-hundred acre estate west of that city for an arbore- 
tum. 

Some of the pioneers mentioned in the call by-the 
American Forestry Association to schools, women’s 
clubs, civic societies, chambers of commerce and 
patriotic organizations to mark the anniversary are Mor- 
ton, Fernow, Rothrock, Loring, Roth, Trelease, Higley, 
Northrup, Henry S. Drinker, Charles Sprague Sargent 
and a host of others. These men preached forestry when 
to be a “tree enthusiast” was to be a “crank.” They were 
in the same category with those persons who worked 
for women‘s suffrage, prohibition, believed in flying ma- 
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AMERICAN LEGION TREE PLANTING IN CHICAGO 


John J. Little, Jr., commander of the Theodore Roosevelt Post, American Legion, holding the first of two hundred memorial 
~ trees planted at the entrance.to the Speedway Hospital. Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis shoveling in the earth. 


“Wednesday, the tenth of April, 1872 for tree planting in 
the state of Nebraska” was adopted. In that year more 
than a million trees were planted in what was known as 
the “treeless state.” In 1885 the state legislature changed 
the date to April 22 in honor of Mr. Morton’s birthday. 

This year is also the semi-centennial of the establish- 
ing of the Arnold Arboretum at Harvard and the for- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the American 
Forestry Association for in 1882 the Association was 
started at Cincinnati with George E. Loring, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, as first president. The files of the Asso- 


chines and jokingly referred to automobiles as “horse- 
less carriages.” To get a perspective on how long ago 
it was when we had the first Arbor Day we must re- 
member that it was four years before the centennial at 
Philadelphia, where the telephone was a “contraption.” 
a sort of side show proposition. 

In Nebraska the people have planted seven hundred 
thousand acres and as long ago as 1895 the legislature 
of that state proudly proclaimed by resolution that Ne- 
braska shall henceforth be known as “The Tree Planter’s 
State.” Following the lead of Nebraska, Tennessee and 
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Kansas set Arbor Days in 1875. Then there was a lapse 
until 1882, when Ohio and North Dakota decided to have 
tree planting days. In Ohio the celebration was during 
the sessions of the convention in Cincinnati, which re- 
sulted in the forming of what is now the American 
Forestry Association. Warren Higley, of the Ohio For- 
estry Commission, suggested to John B. Peaslee, the 
superintendent of schools, that the school children have 
a part in the celebration. This resulted in a parade 
of twenty thousand school children through the streets 
to Eden Park, where trees were planted in honor of 
famous men. The following year at St. Paul B. G. 
Northrup, of Connecticut, introduced a resolution calling 
on every state to set aside a tree-planting day. In 1896 
Spain adopted the idea and Hawaii took it up in 1905. 
The day after the Armistice was signed the 
American Forestry Association began its campaign 


for memorial tree planting. The tree is the memorial 
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simply three things for its report :—for whom the tree 
is planted, the date of planting and the organization 
doing the planting, and in return the Association sends 
out certificates of registration for which there is no 
charge, and files the report on its national honor roll. 

This memorial tree planting has taken on many phases. 
For instance, at Pasadena, California, which calls her 
memorial trees her “Hall of Fame,” trees have been 
planted for some of California’s great students of nature. 
In Washington the John Burroughs Clubs, under the 
direction of Mrs. John D. Patten, have planted a “Hall 
of Fame”’—Red oaks for Burroughs, Muir, Thoreau, 
Whitman and Emerson. Theodore Roosevelt, assistant 
secretary of the navy, who as a boy knew Burroughs, 
placed the tree for the naturalist and Dr. F. W. Ballou, 
head of the Washington schools, took part in the pro- 
gram on the grounds of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Heister Dean Guie reports that one thousand Ameri- 

















TREE PLANTING AT A COLLEGE 


The students of the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, planted memorial trees and the attention which was given to the cere- 
mony is indicated by the large crowd photographed on the college campus. : 


offering of the individual. He can plant a tree without 
waiting for a planning commission or an act of a city 
council. The trees are now being planted both in mem- 
ory of the man who gave his life to his country and in 
honor of the man who offered his life when his country 
called. The idea put forth by the Association has grown 
from the effort of the individual to the effort of the 
municipality and even of the state. From a single tree 
planting by a school or a church, of which the Associa- 
tion has recorded thousands, we now have memorial 
parks and Roads of Remembrance. Motor Highway As- 
sociations everywhere have taken up the plan of tree- 
lined roads. Whatever form of memorial a municipality 
decides upon the Association urges that memorial be 
given the proper setting of memorial trees planted by the 
individuals of the community. The Association is reg- 
istering these trees on a national honor roll. It requires 


can elms bordering the Tacoma-Seattle High Line 
Highway were dedicated to Washington’s World War 
soldier dead January 14 on the road a short distance 
from Seattle. The elms, four year-olds and from eight 
to twelve feet in height, planted by the Seattle Garden 
Club at intervals of 80 feet on both sides of the high- 
way, extend for eight miles from the city’s southern 
limits. 

Lieut. Gov. W. J. Coyle, a veteran of the recent con- 
flict, presided over the dedication exercises. Attending 
and participating were a score of notables, including Mrs 
Alexander F. McEwan, president of the Seattle Garden 
Club, who conceived the idea of planting the highway 
trees. Gold star mothers were present, and representa- 
tives of the Seattle American Legion Posts, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled Veterans paid tribute 
to their fallen comrades. By next Armistice Day the 





FIFTY YEARS OF ARBOR DAYS 


Garden Club plans to have 1,600 more elms established 
along the highway as far as the Pierce County line. Ta- 
coma is expected to finish planting the remaining 13 
miles. When the project is completed, the two Puget 
Sound sister cities will be linked by a Memorial Way 33 
miles long, a noble Road of Remembrance that will keep 
ever fresh the valorous devotion of those whose hero- 
ism it perpetuates. 

In Dallas, Texas, Forester Gilliam is doing a great 
work in arousing the city to tree planting. A school 
plants a tree for a former pupil as for example the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle, which has named many 
for her former students. A church can plant a memorial 
row, a class plants trees, one for each of its members 








PART OF A LARGE TREE PLANTING 


The Business Men’s League of Helena, Arkansas, planted trees 
on nearly all the streets of that town, in order to form municipal 
roads uf remembrance. Miss Mary Yaeger, daughter of the 
Mayor of the city, holding the tree 


on the college campus. Twenty years later it can hold 
a reunion there. Atlanta writers plant trees in honor 
of famous men and women. A child is born and a tree 


is planted in its name. Tree planting has long been 


the practice of foreign visitors when in another country. 
The Prince of Wales placed many when he visited here. 
Pershing placed memorial trees in France as did Foch 


when in the United States. These trees are all being 
recorded by the American Forestry Association in its 
Hall of Fame for Trees with a history. This 
idea has brought hundreds of nominations of trees mark- 
ing historic spots throughout the country. There is no 
activity to which tree planting does not lend itself. In 
no other way can a community be brought more closely 
together than by community tree planting. 

The Garden Club of Seattle has planted thousands 











Wide World Photo. 
TREE PLANTED FOR JOHN MUIR 
Mr. H. Fairfield Osborn, President of the Museum of Natural 
History, New York, planting a tree in memory of John Muir, 
the famous naturalist, at the main entrance of that institution. 


THE GOVERNOR’S TREE 
Every governor of Indiana plants a tree on the capital grounds 
soon after taking office. Here is former Governor James P. 
Goodrich planting his tree. 
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ONE OF A THOUSAND ELMS PLANTED NEAR SEATTLE 


These elms were dedicated to the soldier dead of the state of Washington, being planted along eight miles of road near Seattle. 
On next Armistice Day sixteen hundrea more elms will be planted and Tacoma is expected to plant the remaining thirteen 
miles of road and thus, before many years have passed, the two cities will be linked by a beautiful green “Memorial Way.” 


of trees along a Road of Remembrance. On a smaller 
scale perhaps any organization can do the same thing 
and it is an assured fact that any municipality that has 
forward looking men and women, can have a memorial 
park whch all its citizens can enjoy. That is what 
Charlotte, Michigan, did and many other towns are doing. 
The Roads of Remembrance plan is making for better 
intra-community spirit everywhere. 

The American Forestry 
celebrate this This 
its educational campaign to bring to the people the 


Association wants all to 


year. tree-planting is part of 
importance of forestry and increases interest in the per- 
petuation of our forests. The State of Michigan is al- 
most denuded of its pine. The state imports lumber to 
keep her factories going. Dr. Filibert Roth, of the 
University of Michigan, shows how the population in 
many counties has fallen off as the forests have van- 
ished. Dr. Herman von Schrenk, of St. Louis, declares 
the same thing with regard to the southern half of Mis- 


souri. It is the same story in Pennsylvania and in many 
other states. 

We are just awakening to the possibilities of tree 
planting. The trees are monuments with a meaning for 
they live gloriously just as did those for whom they are 
planted. The glory is the thing to tell the world. Our 
sorrow is a private, personal affair and needs no telling 
in bronze or stone. Instead let us plant trees to tell of 
their glory, for that is the way they who went forth to 
Plant the tree with 
American Forestry 


the great adventure would have it. 


an appropriate ceremony. The 


send a tree-day program and 


Association will sug- 
gestions on what to plant to anyone who asks for it. 
Here is a semi-centennial in which everybody can take 
part. Organize schools and your community for in no 
other way can the community spirit be brought out as 
by tree planting. Can your town look ahead? It is not 
so long when you look back fifty years, so take that look 


forward and plant trees now. 














Register Your Memorial Trees In the National Honor Roll of the 
American Forestry Association. 











BIRDS AND FLOWERS OF EARLY SUMMER 


By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, C. M. Z. S., etc. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


ECKONING by the conventional rule of dividing the 
year into four seasons, we have come to consider 


March, April, and May the spring months. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of latitude, in so far as our country is 
concerned ; for, if we take March as an example, we know 
that in Maine it is characterized by all that pertains to 
winter, while in Florida the month of March resembles 
the early summer of the Middle Atlantic States—ana 

















AN OLD MALE CEDAR BIRD 


Fig. 1—This specimen shows the complete row of wax appen- 
dages on the wings, but no terminal ones on the tail feathers. 
The crest is depressed. 


there you are. So, early summer in any part of the coun- 
try is usually held to be a transitional season, with every- 
thing in nature, the weather included, partaking of what 
one expects late in the spring upon the one hand, and the 
first warm days of summer upon the other. In any event, 
it is one of the most charming seasons of the year—espe- 
cially appealing to all lovers of the out-of-doors and all 
that nature holds for them in the open. 

To be sure, the spring migrants among the birds have 


built their homes and reared their broods—at least those 
that do build nests; yet many of them still present the 
livery of their spring plumage unworn—particularly the 
males ; while not a few, during the time we have in mind, 
start in to rear a second family, or even a third, as is the 
case in some species. 

Then, few people are aware that we have one bird that 
puts off the time of mating and housekeeping until the 
latter part of June, and the bird in question is our com- 
mon, but very beautiful Cedar bird or Waxwing—a 
species that students of American ornithology and many 
others know at a glance. Years ago, I had several of 
them alive for nearly a month, during which time I was 
successful in my efforts to obtain photographs of them, 
two of which are here reproduced. Many are unfamiliar 
with the reason why these lovely birds are called Wax- 
wings; it is because a row of the wing-feathers upon 
either side are tipped with tiny, longish bits of some ma 














A PAIR OF CEDAR BIRDS 


Fig. 2—These birds are shown on a branch of Sweet Gum, the 
one with its back toward the observer being the male. Note the 
beautiful black and velvety feathers surrounding the eyes, 
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Specimens are occa- 


terial resembling red sealing wax. 
sionally met with wherein similar bits are to be found 


on the ends of one or more of the tail feathers, gener- 
ally on several of them; but it is exceedingly rare to find 
a specimen where all of the tail-feathers are so orna- 


mented. 

In the Bohemian Waxwing of the northern parts of 
this country, the Cedar bird 
has a close relative; the 
form is considerably larg- 
er, though very similar to 
its more diminutive cousin 
in other respects, such as 
plumage and the tips of 
wax. I never saw this spe- 
cies alive in nature but 
once, and that was a specli- 
men I collected at Fort 
Fetterman, Wyoming, fully 
forty years ago. It is said 
they occur in great flocks 
in northern United States 
and throughout many parts 
of Canada, and that they 
have the same habits as the 
Cedar bird, which is like- 
wise often met with in 
flocks of a hundred and 
fifty or more; indeed, in 
New England, I have seen 
flocks composed of at Teast 
three hundred individuals. 
They are very silent at all 
times, possessing only a 
few low notes of a peculiar 
t-ze, t-se character and 
never anything approach- 
ing a song. Then, too, 
they are noted for their 
brave defence of their 
young when these are in 
danger, although they seem 
to care but little when their 
eggs are in danger of being 
taken. 

Foresters and agricultur- 
ists generally should know 
that this species is one of 
the best friends they have, 
in that it preys upon sev- 
eral species of insects that 
are injurious to a great variety of trees—those of the 
forest as well as orchard varieties, especially apple and 
pear. 

Shortly after they leave the nest, young Cedar birds 
have a curious way of standing together on a twig or 
some small branch, stretching out their necks to the 
limit; and in this attitude they will remain as 1m- 


it leaves the nest. 


A YOUNG CEDAR BIRD 


Fig. 3—This very unusual picture shows the nestling at the time 
It will stand on its perch in the quaint atti- 
tude here shown for upwards of halt an hour. 
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movable as statuettes for a considerable time, or un- 
til the old ones approach with food. A single bird so 
posed was photographed by me some years ago, and it is 
here reproduced in Figure 3. 

Some birds may breed in early summer for the reason 
that their first nest was destroyed in some way, contain- 
ing either their eggs or their young. I once found the 
nest and eggs of our Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird 
early in June, and I shall 
always believe that some 
misfortune had overtaken 
their first attempt to rear 
the two fledglings that con- 
stitute the family in that 
wonderful assemblage of 
bird-forms. All the “Hum- 
mers” lay but two eggs to 
the clutch, and these are in- 
variably pure white and of 
an ellipsoidal form. Nests 
of several species of our 
Humming-birds are here 
shown in Figure 4, and 
few things in nature are 
more beautiful or interest- 
ing. The majority of our 
North American Humming 
birds construct nests much 
after the form seen in the 
illustration — little, cup- 
shaped affairs, frequently 
overlaid with bits of moss 
or lichen, pasted on by the 
builder through the use of 
its own glutinous saliva. As 
to the body of the nest it- 
self, it is usually construct- 
ed of some cottony mate- 
rial obtained by the bird _ 
from various species of 
plants and trees. Some six 
or seven hundred species ot 
these little gems of the bird 
world have been described 
by ornithologists; they 
are entirely confined to the 
Americas and to some of 
the off-lying islands of the 
West Indies. Some of the 
tropical hummers _ build 
very remarkable nests, and many of these are figured in 
a work on Humming-birds, published a number of years 
ago by our distinguished ornithologist, Mr. Robert Ridg- 
way. 

The Ruby-throat is easily reared as a pet, and some 
time ago I found a single young one in a nest that had 





_ been built in an oak in a piece of woods in southern 
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Connecticut. Upon taking it home, I experienced no 
trouble in getting it to drink water from a teaspoon, the 
former having been well sweetened with sugar. When 
being fed it would sit on one of my fingers, while I held 
the spoon with the other hand. At night it slept on the 
chandelier in the middle of the room, and the first thing 
in the morning it would fly down to a little glass vessel 
containing sweetened water which I had taught it to find. 
Later in the day it would fly out of an open window 
to visit the flowers of the red honeysuckle that grew 
luxuriantly over the broad porchway of our home. On 
one occasion, with a loud and rapid twittering, it flew into 
the room through the open window closely followed by 
a fine male bird of its own species—my captive being of 
the opposite sex; but it was not long after that when my 
pet responded to the “call of the wild” and flew away 
never to return. 


Some of our Vireos build very beautiful and compact 
nests, more or less overlaid with material obtained by 
the builders from various plants and trees. A fairly good 
hand at this is our White-eyed Vireo, an example of 
which is given in Figure 5. I came across this nest in a 
hedge-way separating two fields, not far beyond the im- 
mediate environs of Washington. I simply tipped it down 
a bit, so as to show better the four little lovely eggs it 
contained, while my camera did the rest. Of course the 
owners of the nest were both present, and _ protested 
strongly against everything that I did, flipping, in their 
anxiety, from bush to bush close to their treasured home. 
I obtained all I needed in less than ten minutes’ time. 
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whereupon I took my departure. The vireos were evi- 
dently much relieved, and apparently labored under the 
impression that their scolding had frightened me off— 
particularly as I had not disturbed the nest or stolen the 
eggs it contained. 

Even the old-fashioned, rough-and-ready nest that our 
Song-sparrow builds has a charm for us, as in the first 
place it usually fills in our minds what constitutes a bird’s 
nest ; while, on the other hand, its builder, the first thing 
in the spring and all through early summer treats us to 
its most winning canto of rippling notes as it sits perched 
on some woodpile or rail-fence post down in the meadow. 

Personally I have never taken the eggs from any bird’s 
nest for a scientific or other purpose without experiencing 
a sense of having committed something bordering upon 
an unworthy act; and I shall never forget the intensely 
disagreeable sensation that took possession of me upon 
one occasion, when visiting a friend, and the latter’s son 
came into the room holding his cap in his hands, in which 
were to be seen at least fifty eggs of the catbird, which 
he had collected in the neighborhood. I did not hesitate 
to express my opinion upon what such a wholesale rob- 
bery meant to the birds, and the loss it occasioned among 
the songsters of the future—not to mention the value 
of the species along certain economic lines. 

That ventriloquist of the woodland brakes, our Yellow- 
breasted Chat, is another bird that constructs a rough- 
and-ready nest, such as is here shown in Figure 7. Once 
I came across one of these that had been built among the 
smaller twigs of a dogwood, not far above the ground. It 
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NESTS OF HUMMING-BIRDS 


Fig. 4.—Humming-birds, so far as known, lay but two white, ellipsoidal eggs to the clutch, while no two species build their nests 


exactly alike. 


More than 500 species nave been described, and some of them build truly wondertul homes. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF WHITE-EYED ViREO 
Fig. 5.—In our bird fauna we have some 25 different forms of 
Vireos, and they all construct very dainty not to say curious 
nests. The rim is attached to the forked twig selected by the 
bird, and thus it is suspended like a little open purse. 


contained but two young, and I succeeded in getting a 
very good picture of it, which is reproduced in Figure 7. 
The two nestlings were just about to quit their home, and 
would, in a little while, be entirely able to take care of 
themselves. Alexander Wilson, in his American Ornith- 
ology, gave us altogether the best description of the notes 
of the Yellow-breasted Chat that has ever been commit- 
ted to paper; I feel sure the reader will be glad to peruse 
the paragraph he left us, especially as the work of that 
famous writer and lover of birds is rarely in the hands of 
the average student of ornithology of today. So Wilson 
puts it this way when writing about this Yellow-breasted 
Chat of ours, and his description almost makes us hear 
and see the bird: “When he has once taken up his resi- 
dence in a favorite situation, which is almost always in 
close thickets of hazel, brambles, vines and thick under- 
wood, he becomes very jealous of his possessions, and 
seems offended at the least intrusion, scolding every pas- 
senger as soon as they come within view, in a great va- 
riety of odd and uncouth monosyllables, which it is diffi- 
cult to describe, but which may be readily imitated, so as 
to deceive the bird himself, and draw him after you for 
half a quarter of a mile at a time, as I have sometimes 
amused myself in doing, and frequently without once 
seeing him. On these occasions, his responses are con- 
stant and rapid, strongly expressive of anger and anxiety, 
and while the bird itself remains unseen, the voice shifts 
from place to place, among the bushes, as if it proceeded 
from a spirit. First is heard a repetition of short notes, 
the whistling of the wings of a Duck or Teal, beginning 
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loud and rapid, and falling lower and slower, till they 
end in detached notes; then a succession of others, some- 
thing like the barking of young puppies, is followed by a 
variety of hollow, guttural sounds, each eight or ten 
times repeated, more like those proceeding from the 
throat of a quadruped than that of a bird; which are suc- 
ceeded by others not unlike the mewing of a cat, but 
considerably hoarser. All these are uttered with great 
vehemence, in such different keys, and with such pecu- 
liar modulations of voice, as sometimes to seem at a con- 
siderable distance, and instantly as if just beside you; 
now on this hand, now on that; so that, from these ma- 
noeuvres of ventriloquism, you are utterly at a loss to as- 
certain from what particular spot or quarter they proceed, 
If the weather be mild and serene, with clear moonlight, 
he continues gabbling in the same strange dialect, with 
very little intermission, during the whole night, as if dis- 
puting with his own echoes; but probably with a design 
of inciting the passing females to his retreat; for, when 
the season is further advanced, they are seldom heard 
during the night.” Further on Wilson says that “while 
the female of the Chat is sitting, the cries of the male are 





NEST OF THE SONG SPARROW 


Fig. 6.—Most of our sparrows build a nest more or less like the 
one here shown; often the clutch of four eggs is heavily speckled, 
usually with some shade of brown. 






























still more loud and incessant. When once aware that you 
have seen him, he is less solicitous to conceal himself, 
and will sometimes mount up into the air, almost perpen- 
dicularly, to the height of thirty or forty feet, with his 
legs hanging; descending as he rose by repeated jerks, 
as if highly irritated, or, as is vulgarly said, ‘dancing 
mad.’ All this noise and gesticulation we must attribute 
to his extreme affection for his mate and young.” 


This account of Wilson’s of the curious performances 
of the Yellow-breasted Chat reminds me of the descrip- 
tion I gave along similar lines of the Mocking-bird, pre- 
pared at the request of the late Alfred Newton, F. R. S., 
which he published in his “Dictionary of Birds” (p. 584). 
In closing my description of that famous species, I said 
that “he is, as every student of nature knows, one of the 
most extraordinary songsters of the entire world’s avi- 
fauna. As an imitator of the songs or cries of every 
other species of bird he has ever listened to, the Mocking- 
bird probably stands without a rival in the entire class ; 
but in addition to this power, he possesses native notes 
of great purity, strength, energy and sweetness. To some 
degree, these latter resemble the notes of the Brown 
Thrasher, Harporhynchus rufus, but are of greater va- 
riety and far richer. 


“For thorough appreciation, one should catch him upon 
a dewy morning just as the sun rises, and he flits to the 
top of some low tree to pour forth his medley of carols in 
soul-felt welcoming. This may be in some quarter of the 
sunny South, perhaps near the manor-house of some 























THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 


Fig. 7—These little fellows can already fly a short distance, 
their plumage at this stage is an olive green, which to some de- 
gree is protective. 
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HEAD OF QUEEN ANNE’S LACE 


Fig. 8—A well-known plant, introduced from the Old World, 
and now flourishing all over the Eastern States; wherever it is 
found it is the bugbear of the tarmer. 


broad plantation, where he can not only imitate any in- 
dividual of the host of native songsters about him, but 
vary the strain with any of those familiar sounds heard 
about the house and barnyard. To see that little feath- 
ered being so brimful of ecstacy, replete with action and 
animation, drooping his wings, spreading his tail, so 
buoyant as hardly to be able to retain his perch, while 
the air is actually filled with his inimitable musical per- 
formances, is a sight not likely to be forgotten. Clearly, 
and with the greatest possible accuracy and rapidity, and 
with a mellow strength even exceeding the originals, 
he utters the notes and calls of twenty or more birds in 
succession, ranging all the way from the plaintive air of 
the Bluebird to the harsh, discordant cries of Jays, Spar- 
row-hawks, and even, with equal compass, the vocifera- 
tions of an Eagle. Catching breath, and tossing himself 
lightly into the air above his perch, he alarms the en- 
tire feathered community assembled by his imitating the 
cries of a wounded birdling in the talons of a Hawk; this 
is followed perhaps by the crowing of a Cock or the 
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vociferous note of the Whip-poor-will, and the very in- 
congruity appears to put his feathered listeners to shame 


at the hoax.” 

Passing from birds to some of the flowers we find 
in early summer, let us first glance at one of the most 
abundant and best known ones; I refer to the Wild Car- 
rot, also known as Bird’s Nest and Queen Anne’s Lace. 
This is a plant 
that often 
spreads over 
wide meadows 
and along 
dusty country 
roads, on both 
sides, for more 
miles than 1 
would care to 
estimate. 
Neltje Blan- 
chan intro- 
duces it in the 
following fash- 
ion when she 
says: “A pest 
to farmers, a 
joy to the flow- 
er-lover, and a 
welcome signal 
for refresh- 
ment to hosts 
of flies, beetles, 
dees and wasps, 
especially to 
the paper-nest 
builders, the 
sprangly wild 
carrot lifts its 
fringy foliage 
and exquisite 
lacy blossoms 
above the dry 
soil of three 
continents. 
From Europe 
it has come to 
spread its deli- 
cate wheels 
over our sum- 
mer landscape, 
until whole 
fields are whit- 
ened by them east of the Mississippi.” It may be—and 
probably is—a pest in the eyes of the farmer; yet the 
flower or flowers of this abundant plant are admired by 
nature lovers from one side of the continent to the other. 
When reproduced the size of life, as it is here in Figure 
8, few wild flowers indeed can excel it in delicate struc- 
ture of the tiny flowers themselves, as they exist on the 


THE CHICKWEEDS 


Fig. 9—During early spring and summer the pretty white flowers of this plant are sure to 
attract the attention of those passing them. 
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plant and so well shown in my illustration. Now and 
then the Wild Carrot exhibits a single, central floret of 
a deep crimson shade, which is a very interesting fact. 
Then, too, as autumn comes on, the umbels of the flower- 
head become dry and dark, at the same time gradually 
curving upward towards the center. This forms, in 
time, a cup-shaped structure which, to the popular mind, 
resembles the 
nest of some 
small bird; 
hence many 
call this Wild 
Carrot “Bird’s 
nest.” But why 
it should be 
called a “Wild 
Carrot” it is 
hard to say, as 
the plant is in 
no way related 
to any such 
species,and 
this has been 
proved over 
and over again 
by the plant 
cultivators of 
more countries 
than one. 

As the woods 
warm up in 
early summer 
in certain of 
the Eastern 
and Middle 
States, there 
appears in the 
shadows of the 
trees a_ very 
beautiful blos- 
som, of which 
I give a pretty 
illustration in 
Figure 10. Fre- 
quently it 
grows as a tall, 
loosely clus- 
tered panicle of 
rather conspic- 
uous white 
flowers, each 
having a more or less sticky calyx. Its fringed, five- 
petaled flower is responsible for one of its popular names, 
as it is known as the Starry Campion. A pretty name; 
but what’s in a name when this lovely flower is the cause 
of the death of scores of tiny insects that come in contact 
with its treacherous calices, all smeared over with their 
sticky exudation. Hence Campion is frequently known 





BIRDS AND FLOWERS OF EARLY SUMMER 


as “Catchfly,” although minute winged insects are by no 
means its sole class of victims, for the trap is equally 
dangerous to exploring ants. Indeed, the plant is fatal to 
more ants than to any oi the winged forms, for the lat- 
ter can alight direct on the harmless parts of the flower 
and thus avoid the danger, which the ant can not do. 
Neltje Blanchan, in commenting on this fact, says “An 
ant catching its feet on the miniature lime-twig, at first 
raises one foot after another and draws it through its 
mouth, hoping to rid it of the sticky stuff, but only with 
the result of gluing up its head and other parts of its 
body. In ten minutes all the pathetic struggles are ended. 
Let no one guilty of torturing flies to death on sticky 
paper condemn the Silenes!” Silenes for the reason that 
the scientific name for the Starry Campion is Silene stel- 
lata—it being a member of the Pink family; and it is 
not difficult to see a simple form of an average pink in 
its flower. 

One of the first flowers to greet us in the spring and 
one that blooms along into early summer, is the dainty 
Giant or Great Chickweed—a fine example of which is 
shown in Figure 9. I collected this particular specimen 
in the environs of Washington, and it was flourishing 
in a shady angle formed by a big tree on one side and 
the trunk of a fallen beech on the other—an ideal spot 
for this species of plant, which we so frequently meet 
with in the recesses found next to the ground in nearly 
all of our forest trees. The soil is usually rich in such 


places, and the plant gets plenty of water from that 
which runs down the trunk during a heavy rainfall. One 
can not pass this species of Chickweed without noticing 
its pretty white flowers, so well shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, set off by its dark green leaves and 


curiously branching stems. Sometimes the seeds of this 
plant find their way into some crotch of a tree, or into 
a hole formed by the loss of a limb—either being several 
feet above the ground. Then we have the pleasure ot 
seeing a fine specimen of this species flourishing quite 
a distance up from terra firma, and often doing better 
than those on the ground. Once, in southern Maryland, 
I was passing through what was formerly a beautiful bit 
of forest, some twenty or more acres in extent. It had 
been burned over a few months before through the care- 
lessness of a negro, who had set a pile of leaves on fire 
near a spring to “drive dem copperhead snakes away ” 
It was a black and charred scene, but one little corner of 
it was brightened by a magnificent Giant Chickweed 
plant that was growing in the hollow of a broken-off 
tree-trunk some six feet above the ground. Its white 
flowers were made all the more conspicuous in the setting 
of the coal-black stump. These Chickweeds are also 
arrayed in the Pink family, along with the Starry Cam- 
pion shown in Figure 9; and in this family we find, too, 
Bouncing Bet or Soapwort ; the true Pinks ; the Spurries ; 
Pearl-wort ; Corn-cockle, together with the wild species 
of Pinks. 
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This early summer season is a fine time for boys and 
girls to practice the taking of nature pictures with their 
cameras—not aimless snapshots, however, but well-con- 
sidered subjects, properly timed and viewed from proper 
points. A good 5x7 view camera, armed with the best 
brand of films in use, is a serviceable instrument; but 
while I advise this kind of camera, it is only with the 


CAMPION OR CATCHFLY 


Fig. 10.—The sticky material on various parts of the flowers of 
this plant, which is classed with the pinks and their allies, causes 
the death of many visiting insects—especially ants. 


thought that it probably is the best one for a beginner. 
Personally, I never use anything like it; on the other 
hand, I employ cameras of three different sizes, and arm 
them with instantaneous “dry plates.” More than halt 
the success in work of this kind is to select the correct 
point of view ; to include all the desirable features on your 
ground-glass, and to use as small a stop as your subject 
will permit. 





THE WORK OF THE FORESTER 


T a meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 

can Forestry Association, held in New York on April 
12, the work of the forester of the association was dis- 
cussed and plans outlined for the remainder of the year. 
Ovid M. Butler, the association’s new forester, submitted 
a report which was approved by the directors and which 
will form the general plan of his work during the sum- 
mer and fall. This plan contemplates more or less con- 
centration by the forester upon specific situations. 

Mr. Butler pointed out in his report that in view of the 
many diversified fields inviting the activities of the for- 
ester for the association, he felt that most effective re- 
sults could be accomplished by following a definite plan 
with definite objectives and departing from that plan 
only when urgent situations arise. Otherwise, he held, 
the time and efforts of the forester will be badly scattered 
and thinly spread over a broad surface, thus being un- 
productive of large or definite results in studying eco- 
nomic situations or in assisting in needed forestry de- 
velopments of broad scope. 

“From the many fields of activities open to us,” said 
Mr. Butler, “I have endeavored to place my finger on the 
one or two of greatest possibility from the standpoint of 
broad national need. Considering the depleted character 
of the eastern forests and the rapid shrinkage now tak- 
ing place in the southern forests, there can be no question 
but that the twenty-five million acres of cut-over forest 
land in the lake states and the forty million acres of simi- 
lar land in the south must be classed as regions of out- 
standing importance in supplying our future needed 
growth. The possibilities of forest growth in these two 
regions are very great, but with the exception of one or 
two states, there is unquestionably less actual forestry 
being accomplished than in the eastern and northeastern 
and in the far western states. The need for a proper pub- 
lic conception of the economic aspects of forestry, for 
forestry education, forest laws and information on the 
forest growing possibilities of vast tracts of land suitable 
only for growing forests, is, I think, more highly con- 
centrated in the lake states and the south than in any 
other parts of the United States.” 

Mr. Butler will divide his time between the south and 
the lake states as, in his judgment, wiii best serve to 
advance his objects. It is the plan to cooperate with 
local forest agencies in just as far as possible, assisting 
them in working out their larger problems and in bring- 
ing home to the public their economic interests as now 
affected or threatened by local and national forest de- 
pletion. The board agreed that the forester for the asso- 
ciation should devote himself to problems and situations 
of large import rather than to general representation 
which must necessarily be of more superficial value. 

The question of the forester’s attendance at meetings 
was discussed by the board. Mr. Butter pointed out 
that practically all the forester’s time might be spent in 


representing the association at meetings which in one 
way or another were of a forest character, but that such 
a policy would preclude the accomplishment of the real 
purposes for which the forester should stand. The asso- 
ication’s forester should, however, endeavor to attend 
meetings which are of special importance. 


In discussing legislative situations and the opportu- 
nities for the association to be of great help in that direc- 
tion, Mr. Butler in his report stated: “That leads me to 
suggest the desirability of strengthening the association’s 
propaganda or legislative work. I have mentioned this 
to Mr. Ridsdale and I think we are agreed that we need 
to organize better for this work. We should not only 
maintain an up-to-date list of all*forestry and allied or- 
ganizations in the country but we should keep an index 
of practically all organizations, commercial and other- 
wise, whose interests dove-tail into the forestry situation 
in one way or another. We should have these organiza- 
tions classified in such a manner that when any particu- 
lar subject or measure needs legislative support, we can 
immediately put our fingers upon those organizations 
whose interests are most directly involved and whose sup- 
port will therefore be most responsive to telegraphic sum- 
mons or written communication.” 


Action by the board of directors on Mr. Butler’s report 
also carries with it the working out of a definite legisla- 
tive and editorial policy with respect to forestry. This will 
be done by a sub-committee of the board to be appointed 
to advise with the forester as his work develops. As to 
the need of such a committee, entirely aside from the 
formulation of definite policies, the forester’s report 
stated: “Many matters are certain to arise from time to 
time on which I will want advice. Such an arrangement 
will be very helpful to me and to my work and it will 
establish, I think, closer contact with the board and the 
forester, a thing desirable from all standpoints.” 


In another part of his report, the forester stated: - 


“Another subject I should like to touch upon, not in the 
way of a recommendation at this time but as something 
for us all to be thinking about, is the question of associa- 
tion affiliations. Forestry sentiment is developing very 
rapidly. Established organizations of all kinds are be- 
coming more and more interested in forestry while new 
forestry associations are coming into being. There are 
today county, state and interstate forestry associations. 
I believe that the American Forestry Association should 
supply the machinery by which these and other organi- 
zations may unite their strength on forestry problems 
and function in a much larger and stronger way. I ap- 
preciate that the financial aspect of any affiliation plan 
must be very carefully considered, but if the associatiun 
can offer something definite, if it can make a clear show- 
ing of advantage to the local organizations, I think we 
shall find the latter in a very receptive state of mind.” 





























TREE SEEDS FOR FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


N April 6, the anniversary of the entry of the United 

States into the World War, Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the American Forestry Association, 
presented 100,000,000 Douglas fir seeds to France and 
Great Britain to be used in replanting the areas of France 
devastated by the war and the areas in Great Britain 
where her forests and woodlands were cut for war pur- 
poses. 

On behalf of their governments, the seeds were received 
by His Excellency Ambassador Jusserand for France and 
by Mr. J. J. Broderick, counsellor of the British Embassy, 
for Great Britain. These representatives feelingly ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Mr, Pack’s gift. The pre- 
sentation was made at the headquarters of the American 
Forestry Association. The seeds were made ready for 
shipment in 125 bags. 

Declaring the seeds seemed to understand what was ex- 
pected of them Ambassador Jusserand said: 


“Once more America is coming to the rescue. We did 
not believe that our gratitude could be increased, but it 
will be by what you are doing. 

“Of few things were we prouder than of our forests, 
well kept owing to the exertions of the pupils of our. Na- 
tional School of Forestry at Nancy. The immense im- 
portance for a people that every citizen be a useful citi- 
zen, and every parcel of the national territory be of use, 
is now better understood. The existence of coal and oil 
we can consume it, not make it. 
forests depends on us, and what 
mean? It means well regulated 
waters which will insure the fertility of plains and val- 
leys, it means renewable stores of heat and force, renew- 
able timber for our houses, and a thousand other pur- 


does not depend on us; 
But the existence of 


does that existence 


poses. I say nothing of what it supplies for mere enjoy- 


ment: shade, beauty, quiet, the song of birds. The for- 


est is the friend of man; man should be the friend of the 








ONE HUNDRED MILLION TREE .SEEDS FOR FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


A gift made by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American Forestry Association, on the occasion of the anniversary of the 


entry of the United States into the World War. 


The ceremony took place at the headquarters of the Association. 
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forest; hence what we have long done on that line in 
France. 

“Our forests suffered terribly from the war as some 
of you may have seen; where for centuries trees waved 
their green foliage nothing is left now but barren ground. 
As we must reconstruct our houses, so we are now trying 
to reconstruct our forests. And there your generous 
help comes in, most efficacious and welcome. 


“Strange it may be, but surely providential, that in the 
same way as your boys took kindly to our population, 
American tree seeds take kindly to our soil. The re- 
sults are wonderful ; it seems as if those diminutive scions 
of the American stock understood that it is a question of 
a great and friendly country which should be helped with 
all speed ; and trees from your seeds are conspicuous for 
the rapidity of their growth. They are in their way 
worthy representatives of you, kind-hearted Americans, 
toward whom our increasing gratitude will never fade.” 

Mr. Broderick in accepting the seeds for Great Britain 
said: 

“By his gift of tree seeds Mr. Pack is aiding France to 
maintain her century old forest policy and encouraging 
Great Britain in making her newly adopted policy a suc- 
cess in the belief that the inspiration and example of these 
two countries will lead the United States to put a stop to 
the destruction of her greatly depleted forests, to replant 
her idle forest lands and to adopt a forest policy which 
will provide for the future needs of all her people.” 


In presenting the trees seeds to the French and British 
governments, Mr. Pack said: 


“On the statue to Rochambeau in Lafayette Park, op- 
posite the White House, are these words: ‘We have been 
contemporaries and fellow-workers in the cause of Lib- 
erty.” This date, April 6, marks the day when the United 
States threw itself into the scales of warfare on the side 
of that cause of Liberty. I present these tree seeds to 
your governments in order that the millions of trees that 
will be born of them will keep ever new the memory of 
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your men and ours who gave their lives for that cause 
of Liberty. 

“T give these seeds to France so she may grow one hun- 
dred million American trees. France needs these seeds to 
restore her forests and woodlands in the battle zones 
where they were cut down for war-time purposes or de- 
stroyed by conflict. The trees will be placed on her bat- 
tlefields and will be perpetual memorials to the American 
soldiers who fought and bled there. They will be per- 
petual because France in her great wisdom has a forest 
policy which maintains steady production of lumber with- 
out decreasing her forest area. In this she sets the United 
States an example which we have not learned to follow 
but which we must follow and without delay. 

“This forest policy of France made it possible for 
France and her Allies to win the great war. The United 
States must have a forest policy if she means to be safe 
trom war defeat in the future. So these Douglas Fir 
seeds grown in French soil will provide timber for France 
for all future generations and her forests of American 
trees will forever remain as a memorial to the friendship 
of the two great Republics whose soldiers have fought 
shoulder to shoulder on the home soil of each. 

“Since the war Great Britain has been quick to take up 
the scientific rehabilitation of her forest resources. Be- 
ing close to the scene of conflict she cut until little re- 
mains of her famous wooded areas. War is a costly les- 
son but Great Britain is profiting by that lesson by push- 
ing the rebuilding of her forests as rapidly as possible 
under the direction of the British Forestry Commission. 

“Will America learn that lesson? It may turn out that, 
after all, these tree seeds will be in reality a gift to the 
American people, for seeing the great need after the great 
sacrifice your countries made, our own people will come 
to see that the millions of idle acres in their own country 
should be put to work growing trees as speedily as possi- 
ble. If it should so turn out, your countries with these 
trees across the seas will have done a great service, the 
greatest service that can be done this country at this 


time.” 





OUR NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


and the tellers have announced the election of the follow- 
ing new Officers: 


HE election, by ballot, of officers of the American 
Forestry Association, was completed on March 25, 


President—Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack. 
Treasurer—Mr. Robert V. Fleming. 


Vice Presidents—Hon. M. L. Alexander, Mr. Henry 
C. Campbell, Mr. Fred C. Knapp, Mr. Everett G. Griggs, 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding, Dr. John Grier Hibben, Mr. 
Jesse M. Overton, Mr. Thomas H. Owen, Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, Mr. M. B. Pratt, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Prof. 

Filibert Roth, Mr. Harvey N. Shepard, Mrs. John 


Dickinson Sherman, Hon. B. H. Snell, Mr. Bonnell H. 

Stone, Mr. Hermann von Schrenk, Mr. Lou D. Sweet, 

Hon. John W. Weeks. 

Directors—Mr. Elbert H. Baker, Mr. Robert P. Bass, 
Mr. F. W. Besley, Col. Henry S. Graves, Col. Wm. B. 
Greeley, Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr., Mr. E. A. Sterling. 





















HREE hundred years ago when the Pilgrims landed 
the resources of this great American Continent, then 
untouched by civilization, seemed boundless and inex- 
haustible. For centuries, in the main, they so remained. 
Only about fifty years ago came to us the first suspicion 
that they might be otherwise. Suddenly, as time is 
measured, it dawned upon us that there could be an end 
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Courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA. A BRILLIANT BORDER OF KAL- 
MIA SET OFF BY THE SOMBRE GREEN BACKGROUND. 


to the Bison, the beaver, the passenger pigeon. Now 
we know that they were not only going when we re- 
realized it, but that they were practically gone. You 
find people still searching for passenger pigeons, be- 
lieving that they will be able to locate them and earn 
the reward offered, so strong is the delusion that it is 
impossible to so soon exterminate a once mighty species. 

The same is true of our forests It is inconceivable 
to the average man that we cannot go on in the old, 
happy-go-lucky way, sweeping all before us, replacing 
nothing and yet always having enough. Within less 
than half a century this condition has come to be recog- 
nized by the thoughtful and a remedy is sought. And 
now we are beginning to be very thoughtful about the 
future of our more beautiful wild flowers. For already 
over wide areas where they were once common, we miss 
them. Always they are the most beautiful and most en- 


OUR VANISHING WILD FLOWERS 


By Winthrop Packard 













dearing species. We tramp to their accustomed haunts 
at the blossom season, our hearts full of their fragrance, 
our minds assured that they will greet us as of old— 
and they are not there. Perhaps the stream that watered 
them has been depleted, or the trees that sheltered them 
have been cut.. More likely, we find the ground trampled 
where they were uprooted by someone who loved them 
not wisely nor too well, but only greedily. 

There are those who love the wood rose and leave it 
on its stalk, who are indeed fit to be the friends of Emer- 
son and Thoreau, but they are still far too few for the 
good of the wild life which they seek to protect and 
their voices as yet are those of prophets, crying in the 
wilderness, little heeded by the world of men. 

The trouble lies in part in the greed of humanity, more 
in its carelessness, most of all in its ignorance. Its reme- 
dies would seem to be indicated in the reverse ratio. To 
save our vanishing wildlife we must educate, admonish, 
restrain—restrain where we must, admonish where we 
may, educate always and persistently. 

The people who find enjoyment in killing and destroy- 
ing are numerous still, people whose innate impulses in 
the open leads them to kill the bird, to cut the tree, to 
pluck the wild flower through some inborn desire for 
possession which can be gratified in no other way. But 
there is a far larger and we must believe growing class 
who get value, not from shooting the bird but from 
watching it live and studying its habits, by associating 
with it alive rather than gloating over it dead, who 
would rather know the tree and enjoy its shade than to 
cut it and to whom the living, growing wild flowers give 
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THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS OF KALMIA, OR MOUN- 
TAIN LAUREL, ARE BORNE IN LARGE DOME-SHAPED 
CLUSTERS OF EXQUISITE PINK TO WAXY WHITE. 
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EVERYONE LOVES TO HUNT THE SHY ARBUTUS IN 
THE EARLY SPRING WOODS AND ITS HIDING PLACE 
BENEATH THE LEAVES IS OFTEN DIVULGED BY THE 
INTOXICATINGLY SWEET ODOR OF THE BLOSSOMS. 


joy and comfort that no plucking or grasping posses- 
sion could ever produce. Some happy day the world 


will have moved forward to the point where all will 


uh 
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CLAYTONIA VIRGINICA, APTLY CALLED “SPRING 
BEAUTY”—A LUXURIANT CARPET OF FRAGRANT 
BLOSSOM IN THE WOODS. 
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agree with Emerson and understand his point of view, 
will wish to know the birds without a gun and to Ieave 
the wood rose on its stalk and it will be fortunate if the 
birds and the wood roses remain to be known and loved. 

Certainly no present or future regrets or self re- 
straint can bring back to us vanished species. 
practice restraint or restoration right away or it will be 


We must 


too late. Fortunately, unlike the passenger pigeon, the 
Eskimo curlew, the Labrador duck and some others, our 
wild flowers have not yet vanished except from certain 


restricted areas. They are merely vanishing. We can 








PINK LADY’S SLIPPER (CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE). 
LOVELIEST OF THE LADY SLIPPERS, IT IS FOUND IN 
PROFUSION IN SWAMPY OR WET WOODS. 


hold them where they are, bring them back to areas once 
tenanted, now barren, if we will. 

The Pilgrims found and loved the arbutus, naming it 
“the May” in fond memory of the Hawthorne hedges at 
home, always white and fragrant at the mayflower sea- 
son. Today you will go far from Plymouth Rock before 
you will find Plymouth mayflowers. Their alluring 
scent still make the remoter portions of Pilgrim land 
worth visiting in May, but their former abundance is 
greatly reduced even miles away from “The Rock.” 

One of the sights of the Arnold Arboretum, that 
great outdoor museum of growing trees and shrubs, is 
the great bank of mountain laurel that shines with such 
wonderful beauty against the dark background of hem- 





OUR VANISHING WILD FLOWERS 
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Courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum. 


TWO LOVELY VIEWS IN THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM—THAT FAMOUS SANCTUARY OF TREES AND FLOW- 
ERS. ABOVE, A ROSE-BORDERED WALK ALONG THE MEADOW ROAD, AND BELOW, THE LOVELY AMERI- 
CAN SUMMER-FLOWERING ELDER, BLOOMING AT THE EDGE OF THE LILY POND. 
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BLOODROOT (SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS)—ONE OF 
THE MOST STRIKING AND EARLIEST OF THE WILD 
FLOWERS OF THE WOODS—A FAMILIAR SIGHT WITH 
ITS WAXY BLOSSOMS AND DEEP RED STEMS. 


That it exists within the city limits of Bos- 
ton is due, of course, only to the fact that it has police 
protection. Let that vigilance be relaxed for but a single 
day in blossom time and let word go forth that it might 
be plucked with impunity, it is easy to believe that 
neither root nor branch would be allowed to remain. 


lock hill. 





THE SPRING ORCHIS (ORCHIS SPECTABILIS) IS ONE 
OF OUR LOVELY NATIVE ORCHIDS, WHICH MUST 
BE PROTECTED AGAINST EXTERMINATION BY MIS- 
GUIDED ENTHUSIASTS. 
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To the perfectly human desire to get possession of 
beauty would be added also the perfectly human com- 
petitive instinct, to get it before the other fellow did— 
and it would be got while the getting was good. 

The New England country in regions more remote 
from large populations still shows massed mountain sides 
of laurel, but the human desire for beauty and the com- 
petitive instinct are having their effect on these. The 
unprotected laurel within easy reach of any large city is 
gone and now the automobile is placing that of the 
slopes of Wachusett, of the mountains of southern New 
Hampshire, of Vermont and of the Berkshire Hills 
within the reach of thousands. The automobile now 
carries the city to the country and brings it back again 
between dawn and dark. Too often, alas, it comes back 


LUPINUS PERENNIS, OR WILD LUPINE—THOSE TALL 
AND GRACEFUL STALKS OF RICH BLUE. 


laden with what was on the mountainside beauty superla- 
tive, but is when it reaches the city only a tattered rem- 
nant to be too often consigned to the ash can on ar- 
rival. 

The thought here should not be misunderstood. The 
love of the wood rose is rightfully in all our hearts. 
That city motor cars can take city dwellers to it in a day 
is a boon that the genius of modern civilization has 
lately conferred and that is worth much. It is necessary 
that with privilege should go the power of self-restraint 
that ‘teaches all ‘not only to love beauty but to seek 
possession of it only in moderation that others, as worthy 
lovers of it, may equally enjoy it. 

How to bring this about where wild flowers are left 





OUR VANISHING WILD FLOWERS 


to us is the problem before the flower protectionists, 
the problem that conservationists meet at every turn and 
that we must solve or the desert will inevitably follow 
our present civilization and overtake it as it has those 
of the past. 

One’s first thought. is that we may save the wild 


flowers by cultivating them. Without doubt thousands 


of people have been moved to try this with trailing arbu- 


tus. Few, indeed, have succeeded. Transferred to 
good garden soil, carefully watered and tended, enriched 
with fertilizer or whatever you please the Mayflower 
plant obstinately refuses to respond to kindness and 
wilts and dies as if transplanted into unmoistened dust. 
Scientific investigation carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of late 

years has shown the reason for this. It 

was found, for instance, that that 

most useful wild fruit, the blue- 

berry, luxuriates only in soil so 

acid that garden plants simply 

die of starvation when placed in 

it. As the blueberry placed in 

ordinary alkaline garden soil in- 

variably dies, so does the arbu- 


HEPATICA—EARLIEST AND DAINTIEST FLOWER OF SPRING, 
DELICATELY SHADED FROM LILAC WHITE TO PALE PURPLE 
AND LIGHT VIOLET; AND ABOVE, IN THE OVAL, AN EXQUI- 


SITE CLUMP OF GAY MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


tus. Moreover, it is found by microscopical examina- 
tion that a nitrogen fixing bacteria, such as that which 
in the root tubercles of the clover nourishes the plant, 
occurs also with the blueberry and mayflower, both in- 
habitants of acid-soil barrens. The proper conditions 
for the plant being fulfilled the very acid soil and the 
special root haunting bacteria, being supplied, the may- 
flower may be transplanted or raised from seed and will 
thrive. 

It might be told in passing that these experimental 
investigations by the Department of Agriculture gave us 
an interesting sidelight on how little we know some- 
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times of our most loved and commonest wild flowers. 
Search the botanical textbooks from the old-time stan- 
dard of Asa Gray down to the present day and you will 
find the fruit of the mayflower invariably referred to as 
a carpel—a dry indehiscent pod—yet Frederick Colville 
found in his researches hundreds of mayflower fruits in 
a single afternoon on a New Hampshire hillside and 
everyone of them was white-fleshed and edible and as 
juicy as a strawberry, no pod at all, but an enlarged, 
fleshy receptacle. The ants, lovers of all sweets, har- 
vest these berries and bear them to their underground 
sandhill nests, whence the sprouting seeds send forth 
more trailing ar- 

butus to glad- 

den the 


hearts 

of flower lovers. 

It may readily be seen 

that the cultivation of the mayflower by trans- 
planting or raising from seed is a difficult if 
not impossible proposition for the average 
gardener. There remain two other methods, 
the first the prohibition or at least the restric- 
tion of the privilege of picking it. In all places 
near large cities the wild things of the woods 
become a commercial proposition. While the 
average woodland visitor loves the mountain 
laurel for its conspicuously beautiful flowers 
and takes personal toll of them—a toll which 
is harmless in a single case, but which merges 
in complete destruction when one motor load of visitors 
follows another all day long—the florist sweeps the hill- 
sides bare of branches at all seasons that he may sell the 
evergreen leaves for decoration. Thus love of flowers 
and love of money combine to make deserts of the hill- 
sides that in June were unbelievably beautiful with pink 
bloom and throughout the rest of the year werebravewith 
unfailing green. As with the laurel so with the holly, 
the flowering dogwood, the evergreen ferns. Commer- 
cialism is making them rare throughout great areas, 
will in the end extirpate them unless the spirit of conser- 
vation is roused in the community and conquers. Some- 
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how, some way, we must protect these lovable and de- 
sirable plants from ourselves if those who follow us 
in the world are to have the pleasure of knowing them. 

Of the herbaceous wild flowers, concerning which the 
nature lover needs to feel alarmed, the list might well 
vary with the locality, but one can name many on which 
all would agree, such as the arbutus, the fringed gen- 
tian, pink mocassin flower, bloodroot, hepatica, colum- 
bine and spring beauty. These are flowers, singularly 
attractive to all and particularly susceptible to destruc- 
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FRINGED GENTIAN (GENTIANA CRINITA) IS PROPA- 
GATED ONLY BY SEED AND THIS BLUE BEAUTY 
SHOULD BE PROTECTED AND SAVED FROM RUTH- 
LESS DESTRUCTION. 


tion of the plant by picking that is rough or reckless. The 
fringed gentian, for instance, is an annual propagated 
only by seed, growing only in favored localities and 
blooming only for a few short weeks in each year. Sweep 
a given locality clear of the blossoms just once and the 
plant, thus deprived of seed production, fails so far as 


that location is concerned forever more. It seems some- 
times as if the individual plant realized this. A handful 
of gentians plucked and placed in water, will continue 


their bloom and the effort to mature seeds long after 
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many other species would have withered and been thrown 
away. 

Of the power of many annuals to survive excessive 
picking we need have no fear. Asters, goldenrod, daisies, 
buttercups seem to defy destruction. Flower lovers who 
enjoy getting great armfuls in bloom may take their 
pleasure with these without fear of unfortunate results, 
but other rare and even more beautiful flowers like the 
gentian must be protected or we will lose them forever. 

So much for the disease. The remedy must begin and 
very likely will end in education. Law may help, but 
without an enlightened and aroused public opinion behind 
it law fails of enforcement and is useless or worse. Edu- 
cation alone can provide the enlightenment. 

The Sanctuary movement for the preservation of wild- 
life is now rooted and thriving in this country. The 
concrete expression of the idea began with the desire to 
save the birds. Bird sanctuaries established during the 
last 20 years by the federal government alone now num- 
ber seventy or more. Theodore Roosevelt, wise and eff- 
cient in so many ways, was our great bird sanctuary 








Courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum. 


DAISIES—SPREADING A CARPET OF WHITE. VALUED 
FOR THEIR EARLY WHITE IN SUMMER FIELDS, AND 
THEIR CHEERY SUCCESSION OF VIGOROUS BLOOM. 
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President. 
established, beginning with the few acres of Pelican 
Island on the Indian River in Florida—the first one— 
and increasing in size and 
area in the Yukon Delta in 
Alaska to about the size of 
the State of Massachusetts. 
Roosevelt, great in so many 
ways, was preeminently a 
leader in his love for wild- 
life and did a wonderful 
work in teaching the nation 
how to protect it. These 
sanctuaries have been an 
actual and a spiritual pow- 
er for the protection of 
birds whose value the 
world has come to recog- 
nize. 
States also have taken up 
the movement, Massachu- 
setts having a dozen 
more State bird and game 


or 


reservations, some owned 
by the State, others con- 
sisting of privately - pos- 
sessed land over which the 
State extends its protecting 


Under his proclamation most of these were 
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all 
mankind would be greatly enhanced. 


value to the birds and to 
At the Moose 
Hill reservation not only native rare and interesting 
species are protected, but 
many others which were 
not native, but to which the 
environment is favorable 
have been introduced and 
have thrived. The warden 
in charge protects the trees 
and shrubs, the wild flow- 
ers and the harmless other 
wild creatures of the woods 
as well as the birds. Proof 
that the sanctuary idea ap- 
peals to the public which 
is eager to observe, to 
learn and to carry the good 
idea elsewhere, may be 
found in the fact that in 
the single month of May 
nearly a thousand people 
visited the place. 


bird reservations their 


Not every city can have 
an Arnold Arboretum with 
its wonderful collection of 
trees and shrubs from all 
over the world, cultivated 





adthority. Perhaps the 
most widely known of these 
is the Moose Hill Sanc- 
cary of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society at Sharon, Massachusetts. This, 
established some five years ago for the protection of 
birds, now through the cooperation of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Protection of Native Plants, pro- 
tects the wild flowers as well. In fact, the balancing 
value of all wild life is here recognized and it is realized 
that to protect one form the others must be equally 
protected. If such protection for the wild flowers and 


other desirable forms of wild life could be extended to 


GREAT CLUMPS OF KALMIA, OR MOUNTAIN LAUREL, 
AT THE FOOT OF HEMLOCK HILL. 


and labelled and free to 
public inspection at all 
times, but near every city 
can be established a wild- 
life sanctuary where wild flowers will be adequately 
conserved and increased for the pleasure and enlighten- 
ment of the public. 

Patient and persistent education in regard to our wild 
flowers and the need of protecting them will bring this 
about. Two societies entirely altruistic in aims and 
methods are at present’ working wisely and diligently 
with this great end in view—The Society for the Protec- 
tion of Native Plants, and the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society and they deserve the support of all nature lovers. 


Courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum 





Plant we our Native Tree, 
Most noble Hickory, 

Best tree of all; 
Strongest in forest shade, 
Towering unafraid, 

Best tree God ever made, 

Best fruit of fall. 


THE AMERICAN TREE 


Earth-mother fold to Thee 

This, thy young daughter-tree, 
Fold to thy breast ; 

Dress her out green in spring, 

Call the sweet birds to sing, 

Colors in autumn bring, 
Gayest and best. 


Nourish her, native sod, 

Bring her up well, O God, 
Worthy of fame; 

Now, in thy tender care 

Leave we this daughter fair, 

Breathing to Thee a prayer 

In His dear name. 


(The above lines, suitable for school memorial tree planting exercises and to be sung to the tune of 
“America,” were written by Marta Scott Conser, of Memphis, Tennessee, long known as a writer on conser- 
vation and forestry, and an earnest advocate of the planting of all kinds of nut trees wherever and when- 
ever possible.) 

Se 














A NEW CHINQUAPIN 


By George B. Sudworth. 


Dendrologist, United States Forest Service 


HE true chestnuts, species of the genus Castanea, grow 
naturally in the temperate portions of eastern North 
America, middle and southern Europe, northern Africa, 
western Asia, central and northern China, and Japan. 
About four distinct species are now known to occur in 
all these regions. The common chestnut-tree of Europe, 
Castanea castanea, was the first tree of the genus that 
became known to science, and is usually referred to in 
the books a Castanea sativa, C. vulgaris, and C. vesca, 
all of which are, however, antedated by the oldest name, 


Castanea castanea, The chestnut-tree of China, a large 


tree species, the common chestnut (Castanea dentata), 
is sometimes 100 feet high and 3 or 4 feet in diameter, 
its range being roughly from Ontario to southern Michi- 
gan and southward to Delaware, southern Indiana and 
Iilinois, and thence in the mountain sections to Georgia, 
and to western Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
smaller tree species (Castanea pumila), commonly called 
Chinquapin, is 25 to occasionally 4o feet high and 2 to 
sometimes 3 feet in It is distributed from 
New Jersey and southern Pennsylvania to Florida and 
westward to Oklahoma and eastern Texas. The fourth 


diameter. 














CASTANEA PUMILA ASHEI SUDWORTH 


A new variety of chinquapin Staminate (male) flowering branch (left); pistillate (female) flowers (center); nut and fruiting 


branch (left). 


tree, and of Japan, a small or medium-sized tree, are 
variously considered distinct species or varieties of the 
European chestnut, the Chinese tree being known tech- 
nically as Castanea bungeana, and the Japanese tree as 
Castanea castanea pubinervis. So little is now known of 
these trees, at least of the Chinese Chestnut, that a satis- 
factory conclusion has not yet been reached regarding 
their botanical status. 

The second, third, and fourth species of chestnut now 
known are natives of eastern North America, two being 
trees, and the fourth being a shrub. The larger of the 


Illustration about one-third natural size. 


species, the Dwarf Chinquapin (Castanea alnifolia), 
growing from North Carolina to Georgia, is a low shrub 


which forms thickets by running roots. An arborescent 
variety of this shrub, recently described as Castanea alni- 
folia floridana Sargent, and locally called Chinquapin, 
is more often a shrub, but in Florida it sometimes becomes 
a tree 30 or 40 feet high and 8 to 12 inches in diameter, 
its general range being in North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Louisiana. 

In the coastal plain of southeastern United States occurs 
another arborescent chinquapin that appears to be differ- 
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ent from the common chinquapin (Castanea pumila), 
to which it seems to be related. My attention was called 
to this form by W. W. Ashe, of the Forest Service, who 
has studied the living plants for a number of years and 
collected a large series of specimens from North Carolina 
to Louisiana. This new form, which is not uncommon in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast regions, has smaller 
leaves, shorter aments, and larger nuts, than the common 
chinquapin, and I am here proposing for it the name Cas- 
tanea pumila ashei, in honor of its discoverer, W. W. 
Ashe. Its distinguishing characteristics are as follows: 
Occasionally a tree 10 m. in height, but commonly a shrub 
2-4 m. high, not propagating by underground stems. 
When the flowers open the leaves are 4-7 cm. long, and 
when mature they are 5-8 cm. long, and 2-4-5 cm. wide, 
in outline being elliptic, oblong-ovate or frequently some- 
what obovate, prevailingly obtuse at the narrowed base 
and obtuse or abruptly acute at the apex, but sometimes, 
especially on fruiting shoots, lanceolate and pointed at the 
apex and much narrowed at the base; sharply sinuate- 
toothed, dark green and finally glabrous above, closely 
gray-pubescent beneath, except on the veins, but never 
soft-velvety, as in C. pumila, (none of the leaves ever 
becoming glabrous or glabrate), and marked with 10-18 
pairs of prominent veins. Shoots of the season, and often 
the buds, are more or less gray-pubescent, at least at first. 
Staminate flowers continuous; when the open, which 
takes place during the last week of May in northern 
Florida, and the first week of June in eastern North 
Carolina, they are 6-10 cm. long, and 5-7 mm. thick; 
involucral scales canescent, ciliate, the style being scarcely 
1 mm. long; involucre of fruit bur-like, 1-2.5 cm. thick 
including the 5-7 mm. long, branched, rigid, gray-canes- 
cent spines which as a rule, are not sufficiently dense to 
completely conceal the involucre, as they do in the case 
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of C. pumila; nuts subglobose, as wide as long. Castanea 
pumila ashei grows on high sandy lands or on the edges 
of sandy hummocks and swamps within the coastal plain 
from northeastern North Carolina southward to northern 
Florida, and westward to Urania, Wynn Parish, Louisi- 
ana; probably extending into southeastern Texas. 

This plant differs from C. alnifolia Nutt. in the absence 
of root stock; and from C. alnifolia floridana Sarg., in 
being more pubescent, and in having somewhat larger 
fruit and nut, as well as considerably larger leaves, there 
being about two additional pairs of veins. None of the 
leaves of this variety lose their pubescence. The lower 
leaves on the shoots of C. alnifolia floridana invariably 
become glabrate and green beneath or glabrous, except 
for a few scattered hairs near the midrib, the same being 
true of the petioles and shoots. 

It differs from C. pumila, with which it is associated 
along the upper edge of the Atlantic coastal plain, in its 
smaller and blunter leaves, usually obovate in form 
(those of pumila being lanceolate or oblong), and from 
10-20 cm. long when mature, and 8-11 cm. long when 
the plant is in flower, clothed with very close, gray 
pubescence, not soft-velvety as in the case of C. pumila. 
It differs further from C. pumila 
pumila being 10-13 cm. long and 


in its more slender 
aments (those of C. 
7-10 mm. thick), in having the involucre of the nut less 
densely covered with spines, which are stouter and gray- 
canescent, and also in its larger nut. This variety is 
possibly the Fagus pumila var. serotina of Walter (FI. 
233, 1788) who separates early and late flowering forms, 
but without descriptions. Type W. W. Ashe, May and 
September, 1909, Parmelee, Martin County, N.C. Speci- 
mens of this plant from Florida have been distributed 
by many collectors and it is well represented in herbaria. 





A GET-TOGETHER MEETING 


’ 


HE dedication of “The Roads of Remembrance,” a three day 

meeting of leading foresters and lumbermen of the United 
States and the annual convention of Intercollegiate Forestry 
Clubs of this country and Canada, took place at Syracuse April 
20-22 under the auspices of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse University. 

Practically all forestry colleges in North America sent dele- 
gates. The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Convention and 
the meeting of the New York Section of American Foresters 
coincided with this gathering of the forestry clans. The New 
York State Forestry Association and other conservation inter- 
ests were represented. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, Chief Forester of the United 
States, and Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the American 
Forestry Association, were on the list of speakers. Deans and 
professors of colleges, presidents of large corporate interests, ex- 
perts on everything from salesmanship to paper manufacture 
participated. There were business meetings, banquets and pow- 
wows in which the Chamber of Commerce took part. 

The convention was a reflection of the growing interest in for- 
estry and its contingent problems. It was a get-together meet- 
ing, a manlifestation of the desire on the part of professional for- 
esters and the big lumber interests to cooperate in the produc- 
tion, preservation and management of an essential national re- 
source, the forests. 


The dedication of the Roads of Remembrance took place on the 
main automobile route from Buffalo to New York between Myce- 
nae and Chittenango, April 21. It celebrated the beginning of 
a project of roadside tree planting which will extend across the 
state and will undoubtedly lead to the development of widespread 
highway beautification by the planting of trees. Already other 
sections of the state have taken up the idea and are preparing to 
beautify the roads with trees. The exercises were conducted 
by prominent men in public life, military, civic and religious cir- 
cles. 

The planting of the highway was in memory of those who fell 
in the world war. The accomplishment of the work was made 
possible through the cooperation of the State Department of 
Highways, the American Legion, the property owners along the 
route, donations from private tree nurserymen and the Forestry 
College. This living memorial is particularly fitting because it 
was along the tree-lined highways of France that the American 
doughboy lived, fought and died for an ideal. The beauty of 
the “Roads of Remembrance” and its extent will constitute a con- 
stant reminder of the heroism of our citizen soldiers as long as 
time endures, not in any particular community, but to the people 
through the state. It will be a comprehensive commemoration 
of the sentiment and patriotic sacrifice that contributed so ma- 
terially to the salvation of the world in 1918. 
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Editors of Country Denounce Plan to 





Pittsburg Post: The American Forestry 
Association, ever a leader in movements 
having for their end the protection and 
restoration of our timber resources, is at 
the head of the present fight. Having 
members in every state, it is an organiza- 
tion of no little influence, and the public 
may rest assured that, against opposition 
from so powerful a society, the advocates 
of the obnoxious change in the Forest 
Service will have no easy time. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: Much good 
will be done by the publicity batteries of 
the American Forestry Association, turned 
mercilessly upon the bills under which the 
Forest Service would be taken out of the 
Department of Agriculture and put in the 
Department of the Interior, and under 
which the resources of Alaska would be 
made available to exploiters. The more 
that is said about the attempted raid upon 
forestry and upon forests, through Con- 
gress, the less the probability of its suc- 
cess. The American Forestry Association 
says a good deal. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: Secretary Fall, 
prickling with resentment because of the 
earnest efforts of American conservation- 
ists to prevent the transfer of forestry con- 
trol from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Interior Department, complains that 
he is the target of propagandists. The Sec- 
retary is absolutely correct. There is a 
nation-wide propaganda against the trans- 
fer. It is significant that practically all 
the propaganda is in opposition to the 
change. Those who advocate the transfer 
have refrained from trying to convince the 
public. Their incentives are political, and 
they have hoped that political arguments 
would be sufficient to persuade Congress. 
It is not unlikely that they would have been 
sufficient had it not been for the propa- 
ganda which has been disseminated by the 
American Forestry Association. There is 
good reason to hope that aroused and en- 
lightened public sentiment will prevent the 
backward step which has been  contem- 
plated. Without the propaganda this sen- 
timent could not have been created. The 
campaign to save the forests is an instance 
of propaganda at its best. 


San Francisco Bulletin: Reports from 
Washington indicate that Secretary Al- 
bert A. Fall desires to reabsorb into the 
Department of the Interior the United 
States Forest Service which was rescued 
from it by the Department of Agriculture 
in 1905. It is now proposed to disrupt that 
service from the proved and sympathetic 
association with the Department of Agri- 


culture under which its remarkable prog- 
recs was achieved, and to revert its con- 
trol to the department under which its ef- 
ficiency became so apparent that even that 
department itself was glad to relinquish it 
without a struggle. Therefore, any meas- 
ure whereby the Forestry Service might be 
dissociated from the Department of Agri- 
culture and reestablished under another de- 
partment that has already demonstrated its 
inability to control it, would be an alarming 
step in any process of departmental reor- 
ganization that may be attempted. 


Albuquerque Journal: Fall demands that 
the Forestry Service be taken from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and turned over 
to him. The demand is unreasonable and 
can have no good motive behind it. Con- 
and reforestation are agricul- 
The administrative func- 
tions are professional. There is no justi- 
fication for the proposed change. 


servation 
tural processes. 


Southern Agriculturist: Farmers are 
just beginning to realize what forest con- 
servation means to them, and no other de- 
partment of government is so well fitted to 
handle forestry work, or can so fit it into 
the national life, as can the Department of 
Agriculture. Farmers should fet their 
congressmen and senators know in no un- 
certain terms that they do not wish the 
Department of Agriculture dismembered. 


New York Mail: The move now made 
to transfer the Forest Service back to 
the Department of the Interior—‘“the real 
estate branch of the government”—is sim- 
ply a counter-attack by those who would 
exploit the public domain for their own 
pockets. It must be defeated. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Journal: Incidentally, the 
American Forestry Association has taken 
active steps against the change. If forestry 
isn’t agriculture, it is asked, what is it? 
Perhaps a more potent reason for the op- 
position is the fact that Secretary Wal- 
whole hearted conservationist 
Interior Fall is, 


lace is a 
while Secretary of the 
well, from New Mexico. 


Des Moines Register: The cold facts 
about the Alaska matter ought to be known. 
The Government has now at great cost 
built a railroad there and opened up the 
field. Everything is now ready for the 
interests Secretary Fall has always been 
identified with to step in and take over 
the timber and mineral wealth of Alaska, 
under the usual plea of “developing” our 


resources. With the Register it is not 


nearly so much a question of the proper 
distribution of authority between the De- 
partments of Agriculture and of the In- 
terior as it is of letting a man like Secre 
tary Fall have anything to do with the dis- 
position of the great resources that may 
yet be conserved for the benefit of the 
whole people. Secretary Fall belongs to 
the frontier, and his standards are the 
standards of the frontier. “Let him take 
who has the strength and let him hold who 
can.” He should never have been put in 
the Cabinet in the first place, and his pow- 
er should now most certainly not be in- 
creased. 


Newark (N. J.) News: Altogether, Mr. 
Fall’s argument does not get him anywhere, 
unless it is in the position of criticism of 
“a co-ordinate department of the govern- 
ment,” which he attributes to and con- 
demns in others. He certainly contributes 
nothing constructive to the main question 
—how best to conserve the disappearing 
forests, vital to the welfare of this and 
future generations dwelling on our lands, 
public or private. 


Boise Capital News: The West will be 
called upon to make a stand for or against 
the Forest Service, if we are to judge the 
movements under way to attack it. Fores- 
try is doing admirably where it is. There 
is not one sound reason of any kind for 
the proposed transfer. It is neither good 
administration, good business nor good 
politics to undo Roosevelt’s work. 


Savannah Press: The Service has little 
business with the Department of the In- 
terior. There are stalking horses behind 
the grab. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) News: Secretary 
Fall’s proposal has met with what appar- 
ently is almost unanimous opposition on the 
part of those who heretofore have con- 
cerned themselves most with forest conser- 
vation, from the farm bureaus and from 
the majority of the agricultural interests. 
The Michigan state farm bureau is among 
those organizations protesting against the 
Fall proposal. The American Forestry 
Association, the premier organization for 
forest conservation, has entered a strong 
protest. 


Idaho Daily Statesman: The quarrel over 
the proposed transfer of the Forest Serv- 
ice to the Department of the Interior from 
the Department of Agriculture will end 
when we are able to decide whether a for- 
est is a crop or merely real estate. If we 
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Transfer United States Forest Service 


decide that the Government has set certain 
areas aside for the purpose of growing 
trees and has gone into the tree-growing 
business on them, then it is proper to leave 
the Forest Service where it is, in the crop- 
growing department. 

San Francisco Journal: The enemies of 
the forests are the private interests that 
seek to make a temporary present profit 
out of their destruction. Their arguments 
for the marketing of the timber are un- 
sound because a little temporary relief to- 
day followed by a famine tomorrow is no 
benefit. 

Chattanooga Times: The chief and most 
conclusive argument against 
the proposition to transfer the 
government Forest Service 
from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of 
the Interior was offered the 
other day by representatives of 
the American Forestry Associ- 
ation. “To do that,” said Col. 
Henry S. Graves, formerly 
chief of the Service, “would 
simply mean two forest serv- 
ices for the growing of forest 
crops is the business of agri- 
culture. Such .a_ transfer 
would, therefore, mean dupli- 
cation of effort and loss of effi- 
ciency.” 


Daily Oklahoman: There is 
no reason to conclude that the 
forests would be handled bet- 
ter by the present Department 
of the Interior than by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as 
constituted at this time. 


Sacramento Bee: For one 
thing is certain—the people are 
determined that no desecrating 





ators and representatives of the state a pro- 
test against the proposed transfer of the 
United States Bureau of Markets and the 
Forest Service from the Department of Ag- 
Department of Com- 

The United States 
Government functions merely as a trustee 
in the administration of the country’s agri- 
cultural and forest interests, and in the 
face of such pronounced opposition to a 
change like the one now proposed some 
very material arguments in favor of the 
transfer will have to be forthcoming—and 
so far they have not been given—before it 
will have a chance of attaining any meas- 
ure of popularity. 


riculture to the 
merce and the Interior. 


“WALKIN’ THE PLANK” 


Syracuse Post Standard: Secretary Fall 
would not have the confidence of the for- 
estry associations. It is not objection to 
the Interior Department, but to the head 
of that department that stirs them. 


Bangor (Me.) Commercial: We see no 
reason for this action and many reasons 
why it should not be carried out. There 
is no occasion to centralize the various in- 
terests of Alaska and many will see in the 
attempt another effort to turn the riches of 
Alaska over to private interests for the 
exploitation of this rich territory. 


Christian Science Monitor: The lid has 
been taken off, and the truth 
about Alaska is being told. 
That is the solvent. Foremost 
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in the organized campaign of 
education which is being car- 
ried on in behalf of Alaska is 
the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Today Alaska is a 
vast storehouse, the ownership 
of which is vested in the peo- 
ple of the United States. Its 
riches should not be made the 
pawn of politicians and land- 
grabbers. 
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Portland (Ore.) Telegram: 
Until taken over by the De- 
partment of Agriculture the 
National Forests were at the 
mercy of politicians. Under 
that department forest preser- 
vation and rehabilitation has 
made all the growth it ever has 
made. 


Santa Fe New Mexican: 
The newspapers of America 
are almost a unit in condemn- 
ing the proposed transfer of 
the Forest Service. 





Grand Island (Neb.) Inde- 





hand shall be laid on what re- 
mains of their once notable 
public domain. Nothing is to be gained by 
the proposed change, and much might be 
lost. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: There is little 
to be said about the transfer of the United 
States Forest Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into that of the In- 
terior, as advocated by Secretary Fall, ex- 
cept in protest. Not a single potent rea- 
son has been advanced for a change. 

Kalamazoo Gazette: Michigan’s state 
farm bureau has just addressed to the sen- 


Pueblo Journal: Pueblo is in line with 
many other communities in objecting to the 
passage by Congress of the proposed bill 
providing for transfer of the national for- 
ests from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of the Interior. Why make 
a change when the forests are handled so 
admirably ? 


Cincinnati Post: The forests seem to 
be doing well, treated as they are as crops 
instead of real estate deals. Who aside 
from Secretary Fall wants them changed 
over from crops to real estate? 


> 
Talburt—For the Scripps McRae Alliance Papers. 


pendent: Commercialism is 
now attempting to brush aside the Roose- 
velt caution, and to exploit the compara- 
tively newer region of Alaska for its own 
individual profit. 


Washington Herald: One of the great 
constructive achievements of President 
Roosevelt appears in danger. Forestry is 
doing admirably where it is. There is not 
one sound reason of any kind for the pro- 
posed transfer. It is neither good adminis- 
tration, good business, nor good politics. 
The forests should remain under the pres- 


ent direction. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
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BUSHNELL—For Centrai Press Association. a 


ONE OF THE CARTOONS ON THE FIGHT FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


ment on the effort to take the National Forests from the Agricultural S.. 
f the Interior Department that many newspapers and magazine car- 
The above by Bushnell, for the Central Press Association, is 


So widespread has been the newspaper com 
Department and place them under control o 
toonists have contributed their ideas to the fight. 


one of the best. 
spe 
ete. 








PENNSYLVANIA FORESTERS MEET 
The first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Society of American Fores- 
ters was held at Harrisburg, March 1o, 
1922. Of the 30 members of the Branch 
Association, 29 were present or an attend- 
dance of nearly 80 per cent. During the 
afternoon by-laws were adopted and the 
following program was carried out in full 
with brief discussions of each paper :— 

National Forestry in Pennsylvania—L. L. 
Bishop. Some Special Planting Problems 
in Pennsylvania—Prof. Geo. S. Perry. The 
Development of Wood Technology During 
the World War—Prof. G. R. Green. An 
Effective Forest Fire Organization—Geo. 
H. Wirt. Following a banquet a business 
and social meeting was held. It was de- 
cided to hold a stated meeting each year 
on the last Friday in February and a sum- 
mer field meeting in July. 

The meeting was addressed by Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, Honorary member and Prof. H. 
H. Chapman, member of the New Eng- 
land Section. J. S. Illick read an appre- 
ciation of Dr. Rothrock calling attention 
to his long life of service to forestry in 
the country and especially in Pennsylvania, 
and expressing regret at the retirement of 
Dr. Rothrock from the Forestry Commis- 
sjon of Pennsylvania. 

Resolutions protesting against the pro- 
posed transfer of the National Forests 
in whole or in part, from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of In- 
terior were adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman—Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 
Vice Chairman—John Foley. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. A. Ferguson. 





THE BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The proceedings of the Biological So- 
ciety of Washington are unique in the scope 
of subjects published upon. Volume 1 was 
issued between 1880 and 1882 and the pres- 
ent volume (35) contains the same great 
variety of subjects written by world au- 
thorities. All forms of animal and plant 
life are discussed and the entire world is 
covered. A bulletin, No. 1, (1918), in- 
cludes a brief history of the study of Nat- 
ural History in the District of Columbia, 
dating back to 1608. Interesting facts in- 
cluded are—an account of the earliest dis- 
covery of bison as eastern North Ameri- 
ca was near if not in the District of Col- 
umbia, lists of the plants and animals of the 
District of Columbja, a guide and maps to 
Various interesting regions and much his- 
torical data. The price of this bulletin is 
$2.15 postpaid and can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Bureau of Entomology, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

A paper on the Birds of the W ashjng- 
ton Region was issued in 1921 and lists 299 
species with notes on migration, breeding, 
etc. This is for sale at $.50 Many other 
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papers of general interest are listed in the saving and perpetuating some of the pres- 
index and price lists of the 35 volumes; ent forest tree growth. These lots will 
such lists can be had on application to the never be cut over, nothing but the over 
Secretary. Meetings of the Society are mature or dead or blown down trees being 
held every second Saturday from October removed from time to time as becomes 
to May at the Cosmos Club. necessary, keeping them in perpetual for- 
est growth, under the care of a competent 
SMALL TIMBER LOTS WANTED forester, thus serving the four-fold pur- 
Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis post of an example in scientific forestry, 
Royal, N. S., writes: “I am willing to pur- a picnic ground or Forest Park for the 
chase a few small timber lots containing people as well as an oasis in the landscape 
a good growth of pine or spruce trees in and a reminder of the beautiful forests that 
different parts of Nova Scotia, located once existed in this province.” 
either on our main highways or bordering Address Mr. Barnjum, giving size, loca- 
on the line of a railway, for the purpose of tion and price of lot. 



























CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 





The Forestry Department of Ontario has 
decided to make an aerial reconnaissance 
of its unexplored northern territory dur- 
ing the coming season and will spend at 
least 300 hours in sketching and photo- 
graphing the timber resources of this little 
More than anything else 

some accurate estimate 
of the timbered areas and the relative 
amount of timber on them and this will 
give some definite information on which 
So much 


known region. 
we have needed 


a sound policy can be based. 
guessing has been done and so little ac- 
curate data has been at hand for timber 
estimates that the public have not known 
who to believe, the man who said our re- 
sources were inexhaustible or the man who 
said that we are on the verge of a timber 
famine. The amount of flying mentioned 
above should pretty well cover Northern 
Ontario during the coming season. Much 
credit is due Mr. Zavitz for his progres- 
siveness and courage in trying out this 
new method on a large scale. 

The Forestry Division, of the Laurentide 
Company, Ltd., has just succeeded in work- 
ing out a method for getting the density of 
stocking of timbered areas from aerial 
photographs and can now get a much bet- 
ter and more accurate estimate of timber 
from these pictures than can be obtained 
from the ordinary ground cruise and do it 
in a fraction of the time and at much less 
expense. It has also worked out the way 
in which logs lie in a boom and can get 
a close estimate of the number which lie 
in a holding boom from an aerial photo- 
graph. 

Mr. F. J. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia, who is working for 
better forestry in Canada, has just added 
to his offer to farmers who plant trees in 
that Province, a number of prizes in his en- 
deavor to encourage reforestation of land 
suited for growing trees. This is a very 
public spirited offer and should do a lot 
of good in interesting people in forestry 
and fire protection. 

The Canadian Forestry Association has 
asked the Governments of the Dominion 
and the Provinces to increase their grants, 
which have been given ever since the As- 
sociation was founded. No better use could 
possibly be made of Government money 
than to aid the Association’s propaganda 
for better fire protection and better log- 
ging methods and for planting. The Asso- 
ciation has been the means of arousing 
public opinion in Canada for the above 
objects and has now behind it a solid 
body of disinterested opinion which will be 
of great help to all the Governments in 
framing sound and sane forestry policies. 


The session of the Quebec Legislature, 
lately prorogued, has done splendid work 
in amending and amplifying the forest fire 
laws. The suggestions for these laws came 
from Mr. G. C. Piche, Chief Forester. Ac- 
cording to the new law, if a fire starts on 
a man’s land and spreads to adjoining 
property, he is assumed to have set it and 
is responsible for damage caused unless 
he can prove his innocence. 


No saw-mill can be established with- 
within a mile of any timber limit or any 
Crown Land without the written consent 
of the Minister of Lands and Forests. 
There is a penalty of ten dollars per day 
and the judge can order the mill demol- 
ished. Any person who does not take the 
necessary measures to prevent a fire from 
spreading from his land to another proper- 
ty is liable to a fine of from $25 to $2,500. 
Persons who pile lumber, logs, pulpwood 
along a railway line must after it is re- 
moved clear up any debris left. All per- 
sons wishing to travel in the woods, when- 
ever the situation warrants it, in the dis- 
cretion of the Minister, shall be obliged 
to obtain a permit from the local fire- 
ranger. No charge will be made for this. 
Any person who is duly employed for the 
protection of forests from fire, may, in 
the course of his duty, enter upon and 
cross over any lands. Laws have also 
been passed in regard to bonuses for re- 
forestation and for the establishment of 
Municipal Forests, but unfortunatly these 
are only permissory, and no amounts are 
fixed as bonuses. The Jaws only say 
“which the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil may be pleased to fix or to authorize.” 
If one may criticize the situation in Que- 
bec at all, one would say that the laws re- 
lating to forests are as good as any in the 
country and in many respects far ahead 
of other sections of this continent, but 
that the enforcement of them is, to say 
the least of it, rather lax. This is due to 
two things, lack of sufficient personnel of 
proper training, and the other the general 
disrespect of certain laws, forest and game 
laws for instance, common to all new 
countries. 


The summer meeting of the Woodlands 
Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association will be held in the second week 
in July and will consist of a trip, prob- 
ably by automobiles, through the Adiron- 
dacks. The tentative program is a visit 
to the plantations of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railway near Plattsburg, the New 
York State plantations and nurseries at 
Lake Clear; Saranac Inn and Saratoga, 
the operations of the Emporium Forestry 


Company at Conifer, New York, and the 
lookout station at Chestertown, New York. 
The trip will occupy nearly a week and will 
be very interesting and instructive. 


The Conservator of Forests for Western 
Australia, Mr. C. E. Lane-Poole, has ow- 
ing to difficulties with his Government over 
timber concessions, resigned his office and 
will go to Papua, New Guinea, to report 
on its forest resources. He was a delegate 
to the Imperial Forestry Conference and js 
a very able man and will be a great loss 
to Australia. His leaving is much regret- 
ted. He was a graduate of the Forest 
School at Nancy, France and had done 
good work in South Africa. He is suc- 
ceeded by R. A. Gibson, Forest Consery- 
ator from India. 


A shipment of seven hundred pounds of 
Douglas Fir seed has been sent by the 
Dominion Forestry Branch to Great Bri- 
tain for use in its reforestation scheme, 
This completes a shipment of 4,000 pounds 
of Douglas Fir, 3,000 of Sitka spruce and 
100 of Western Hemlock. 


The first issue of the Empire Forestry 
Journal has just been received and is a 
very creditable publication. For the first 
year it will be issued three times a year. 


It is announced that already twelve coun- 
ties have taken advantage of the plan of 
the Ontario Government for assisting muni- 
cipal forests. These counties have ac- 
quired blocks of non-agricultural land from 
100 to 1,000 acres and these will, in co- 
operation with the Forestry Servjce, be 
reforested. 


The Dominion Forestry Branch, will prob- 
ably for the first time in forest protection 
history, displace a number of its ground pa- 
trolmen and use airplanes. By arrangement 
with the Air Board, five F 3 machines, each 
with a carrying capacity of seven men 
and pilot, will be employed under Col. 
Stevenson, District Inspector of Forest Re- 
serves. The work in spotting and reaching 
forest fires last season was so successful 
that the work is being much extended. 


British Columbia will also use seaplanes 
in its fire protection work this season and 
many experiments will be tried, such as 
transportation of higher departmental offi- 
cials to large fires, also expert fire fighters, 


‘transferring fire fighters from one fire to 


another, etc. 


The nursery of the Dominion Forest 
Service will ship seedlings and cuttings for 
shelter belt planting in larger quantities 
than ever before, this year. Up to date 
sixty million trees have been sent out. 
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How Manufacturers Reduce Cost 
of Building 15% 


The Application of Mill Construction to Factory Building. 
CAlso ‘Reduces Carrying Charges, Taxes, Insurance 


ANY abusiness man has, 

in the last twelve months, 

come to realize the true mean- 

ing of costly factory buildings. 

Extravagant building invest- 

ments, entailing high, fixed 

overhead, are provinganalmost 

insurmountable handicap in the 

present intensely competitive 
period. 

A big price to pay for yielding 
to fear of fire, instead of inves- 
tigating the causes of fire and 
the real facts of fire protection. 


And entirely unnecessary 
when the application of a single 
established principle of com- 
mercial building construction, 
coupled with adequate sprin- 
kler protection, might have 
saved them 15% on building in- 
vestment, 15% on interest carrying 
charges, a considerable amount 
on taxes and as much as 75% on 
actual insurance costs. 


O wonder industrial exec- 
utives are, more and more, 
figuring necessary industrial 
building in terms of fire resis- 
tant, sprinklered 
“mill construction.” 
They are finding 
that insurance rates 
are much lower than 
on so-called fire- 
proof buildings, un- 
sprinklered, while 
the rate is, at the 
same time, applied 
onalowervaluation. 


It is, after all, not 
buildings so much as fa 


tute fire hazard; and trying to 
reduce fire hazard by increas- 
ing building investment only 
piles up the overhead, and un- 
necessarily increases costs. 


Engineers and architects, 
long familiar with the principle 
of fire-resistant, sprinklered 
“mill construction,’ yet obliged 
to limit its use because of lack 
of sufficient uniformly safe tim- 
bers with which to apply it, are 
now unhesitatingly recom- 
mending it. 


[ 








ANU FACTURERS who 

have assumed that so-called 
fire-proof building is necessary to 
lower insurance rates are surprised 
to discover that thousands of the 
greatest mills in the country— 
sprinklered “‘mill construction” 
buildings, in which brick and wood 
have been intelligently combined 
into factories of great utility and 
adaptability—are paying today low- 
er insurance costs than almost any 

















other class of insurance risks and 
that their losses over arecent three- 
year period have averaged only 34 
cents per $100.00 of insurance 
written. 


Let us make every day 
“Fire Prevention Day” 
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Waukegan, Ill., Plant of the Greiss-Pfleger Tanning Co. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Engineers and Architects. 
f *‘ mill construction’” 
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contents that consti- 


0, 
in modern factory building 


Timber valuesare nolongera 
matter of guesswork. 


The work of testing engi- 
neers, scientists and lumber ex- 
perts, extending over a period 
of years, now makes possible 
the selection of timbers for 
*“‘mill construction” based on 
uniform values. 


T is now possible to secure 

selected timbers for the most 
exacting industrial uses from 
the Douglas Fir Mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser organization or 
fromits great distributing plants 
in the heart of the Eastern and 
Mid-western markets. 


Just what the principle of fire- 
resistant, sprinklered “‘millcon- 
struction’ is as applied to com- 
mercial buildings, and just why 
Weyerhaeuser selection of tim- 
bers now makes this principle 
practical of application, is told 
in two booklets sent free on 
request. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade 
channels by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company,Spokane, 
Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 
S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago;1015 Lexington 
Bldg., Baltimore; 
and 4th and Roberts 
Sts., St. Paul; and 
with representa- 
tives throughout 
the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 











BOOK REVIEWS 








Handbook of Field and Office Problems 
in Forest Mensuration, by Hugo Winken- 
werder and Elias T. Clark. (Wiley), New 
York, Price $2.00. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of the original book, first published by the 
authors in 1915. It is designed especially 
for the needs of the student, the teacher 
and the practical man who desires detailed 
information on cruising, scaling, volume 
tables, and a knowledge of the growth 
and yield of trees. From a practical 
and ‘educational standpoint the book pre- 
sents many special features and is espe- 
cially adapted for use by schools having 
either good or poor facilities for field 
demonstration, as the comprehensive Ap- 
pendix lists a great deal of data with which 
to solve the problems. The contents in- 
clude: Preliminary Measurements; Use 
of Graphic Methods; Log Rules; Prelimi- 
nary Calculations; Construction of Vot- 
ume Tables; Scaling; Determination of 
the Contents of Stands; General Growth 
Studies; Sample Plot Studies; Studies in 
Growth Per Cent; Yield Table Studies and, 
the Appendix, A Diagram for the Cor- 
relation of Methods in Forest Mensuration. 


Studies of Trees in Winter—Annie Oakes 
Huntington. (Page), Boston, $3.50. 
Generously illustrated with color plates 

by Mary S. Morse and photographs by the 

author, this book is an interesting and 
valuable one, containing a description of 
the deciduous trees of Northeastern Amer- 
ica in their winter dress. The key for 
identification is based largely on the con- 
trasting characters of the buds, leaf 
scars and stems, which always mark the 
safest and surest course for those who wish 
to study and know the trees, and winter 
is surely the best time to acquire such 
knowledge. In his introduction to the 
book, Dr. C. S. Sargent of the Arnola 
Arboretum says: “A knowledge of trees, 
the ability at least to recognize and iden- 
tify them, adds vastly to the pleasures of 
life. One who knows trees well meets them 
like old friends; each season invests them 
with fresh charm, and the more we study 
and know them the greater will be our 
admiration of the wonderful variety and 
beauty which they display in winter.” 


Birds of Field, Forest and Park, by Albert 
Field Gilmore. (Page), Boston, $2.50. 
Designed to stimulate among its readers 

a desire to make the acquaintance in the 

open of the birds it describes, this book 

certainly meets its own requirements. It is 
in no sense a treatise on ornithology, but 
is the more valuable in that it reproduces 
the atmosphere of the natural home of 
the bird in field, forest and park by de- 
scribing the conditions under which each 
variety is found as well as their habits, 


plumage, songs, etc. About one hundred 
and fifty varieties are described, including 
those most common in eastern North Amer- 
ica. Latin names are avoided in its phrase- 
ology, as well as the purely technical terms 
which unfamiliar to the layman. 
The the result of the 
author’s actual of bird life 
covering a period of than thirty 
years. 


are 
volume contains 
observations 
more 


American Forest Regulation, by Theodore 
S. Woolsey, Jr., $2.75, (Paper), $3.00, 
(Cloth. ) 

A limited edition of this book is now 
ready for distribution and can be had by 
applying to the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., or direct from the 
author at 242 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. The volume contains an in- 
troductory note by Dr. B. E. Fernow, and 
thirteen chapters, as follows: Introduc- 
tion to Forest Regulation; Background ot 
a Regulation Policy and Sustained Yield; 
Management and Administrative Subdivi- 
sions; Rotations—Technical, Silviculturat, 
and Economic; Financial Rotations; The 
Normal Forest; Regulating the Cut; Vol- 
ume Methods of Regulation; Area and 
Area-Volume Methods of Regulation; The 
Cutting Cycle as a Determining Influence 
in American Forest Regulation; The Appli- 
cation of Regulation to American Forests; 
The Problem of Sustained Yield; Reg- 
ulation of Forests Composed of Even- 
Aged Stands. Chapters 10 to 13 are by 
Professor Herman Haupt Chapman, of 
the Yale Forest School. The Appendix cov- 
ers: A. (a) Forest Management in Nine 
European States (after Martin); (b) Fi- 
nancial Rotations (after Endres) ;B. Grow- 
ing Stock and Yield, Harvard Forest; C. 
Example of a Preliminary Policy State- 
ment for Inyo National Forest¢ D. Results 
of Forest Management in Savoie, France; 
E. Examples of Yield Calculations from 
National Forest “Management Plans,” 1921. 


Interesting Neighbors, by Prof. Oliver P. 
Jenkins. (Blakiston’s), | Philadelphia, 
$1.50 
This book contains sixty-two nature 

stories for boys and girls—the sort of 

stories that small boys and girls relish 
so keenly. Prof. Jenkins writes of bees, 
bats and butterflies; of birds and flowers, 
even of toads, and whatever he touches 
he makes real and full of understanding. 

Nature gives to every time and season 

some beauties of its own which become a 

part of the life and experience of every 

child. Natural objects themselves, even 
when they make no claim to beauty, ex- 
cite the feelings and curiosity of the young 
and occupy the imagination. The child 
mind is not educated by argument, but by 


events, and Nature pleases, attracts, and 

delights while she instructs. 

Watched by Wild Animals, by Enos A, 
Mills. (Doubleday, Page & Company), 
Garden City, $2.50. 

Replete with descriptions of nature char- 
acteristic of Mr. Mills’ enthusiasm for his 
subject, this book appeals strongly to all 
admirers of animals, nature and good writ- 
ing. The author says that when you go out 
purposely to observe wild animals in their 
native haunts, you are watched a great deal 
more than you watch. Almost invariably, 
he says, he has found animals’ tracks in his 
wake as he traversed wild country, and 
through other signs known to the woods- 
man, he has known that the animals have 
been spying upon him, and he tells about 
it in his own inimitable way. 


“The Valuation of American Timberlands,” 
by K. W. Woodward. (Wiley), New 
York. $3.00. 

A study of the factors. involved in esti- 
mating timber values is made by Prof. K. 
W. Woodward, head of the New Hamp- 
shire College forestry department, in a 
volume entitled “Valuation of American 
Timberlands,” which has just been pub- 
lished. The book was written to supply in- 
formation of practical value to investors, 
timber cruisers and students of forestry 
throughout the country. 

Professor Woodward’s book represents 
one of the few attempts that have yet been 
made to gather in one volume descriptions 
of the forest types of the United States and 
its outlying territories. The author draws 
not only upon his knowledge of New Eng- 
land forest conditions but upon a previous 
service with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice and a wide acquaintance with woods- 
men over the country in depicting types 
of trees which range from the northern ° 
spruce, hardwoods and white pine of New 
England to the cypress of the Southern 
bottomlands, the chapparal of Arizona, the 
redwoods of the Pacific coast and the dip- 
terocarps of the Philippines. 


Agricultural Conference Report — The 
report of the National Agricultural Con- 
ference as made by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace to President Harding is to be 
issued as a public document. President 
Harding transmitted the report to the ag- 
ricultural committee ef the House, which 
presented it to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it be printed as a public 
document. The House approved the re- 
commendation. The publication will con- 
tain the addresses delivered before the 
conference and the reports of the various 
committees. Persons who are interested 
may obtain copies of the document through 
their congressmen. 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens 
(showing the end, “quarter,” and “flat” grains of 
each wood) with text telling uses, properties, dis- 
tributions, etc. Send for samples of the speci- 
mens and announcement. 








— ; 
A volume of American Woods displayed. The 
plates containing the specimens are separable, to 
facilitate examination, and go with the text into 
the clasped book-like cover. 


The Ejiliott Cresson medal awarded to the 
author of “American Woods’ on account of its 
production. This is the very highest of testi- 
monials to its value. 





HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES. 








Photo-descriptive and enables one to  iden- 
tify the trees at any season of the year by com- 
parison with its photographic illustrations. Send 
for sample pages and announcement. 








The Handbook opened at Red Oak. Two pages 
facing each other are devoted to a species. Ob- 
serve the scale of measurement in the back- 
ground of the left page, to indicate natural sizes, 
and map (showing distribution), wood-structure, 
and bark characters on right page. These are ex- 
clusive features of this book. 


“Nothing but praise for the work.’”-—The Nation. 
_“Extraordinarily thorough and attractive. Its 
illustrations almost carry the scent and touch of 
the original.”’—New York Times. 


“It is doubtful if any book placed before the 
public in recent years possesses the peculiar 
charm of this Handbook.”—St. Louis Lumberman. 


“The most valuable guide to its subject ever pub- 
lished.”—Springfield Republican. 


“No other book can take the 
masterly production. When you 
you will wonder that it is so 
Journal of Education. 


place of this 
have seen it 
inexpensive.” — 


f We have also a choice line of Mounts of Woods 
‘or penton and Microscope, Tree Studies for 
» etc. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Lowville, N. Y. 





























Marshall Jones Books 


HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
By James Raymond Simmons 

Trees have ever been connect- 
ed with human history. Massa- 
chusetts has more historic trees 
than any other State in the 
Union. Some were standing be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed and 
still survive. All of them are de- 
scribed and many of them shown 
in the beautiful illustrations of 
this book. There is a map of 
value to motor tourists in visit- 
ing their historic sites. $4.00. 

THE TURNPIKES OF NEW ENGLAND 

By Frederic J. Wood 

An important addition to the 
history of roads and a book of 
fascinating style, full of humor, 
good stories and historical inci- 
dent. It studies the economic 
development of New England 
from the end of the Revolution 
to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. Special maps have been 
drawn for each New England 
State and over three hundred 
photographs are reproduced be- 
sides charts and old_ broad- 


sides. $10.00. 


GUS HARVEY, THE BOY SKIPPER 
OF CAPE ANN 
By Captain Charlton A. Smith 

Boat building, yacht racing, 
salvaging and camping. A real 
boy story by a New England 
sea captain of forty years’ ex- 
perience. You can’t help liking 
it if you have a love of clean, 
outdoor life. $1.65. 


UP THE MAZARUNI FOR DIAMONDS 
By William J. Lavarre 

The account of a trip in a 
native canoe up the Mazaruni 
River in British Guiana on a 
hunt for diamonds. Since writ- 
ing it Mr. Lavarre has explored 
the diamond country further and 
brought back to the United 
States the largest diamond ever 
discovered in the western hemis- 
phere, a 30% carat stone. This 
book is probably the forerunner 
of other volumes of travel and 
discovery by him. Read “Up the 
Mazaruni for Diamonds,” the 
first book of a new American 
explorer. $1.50. 


Marshall Jones Company, Publishers 
212 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Drama of the 
Forests 


by ARTHUR HEMING 


‘The only book of its kind 
about the Canadian Woods’’ 


MR. HEMING has been gathering the 

material for this book for more than 
twenty years. During that time he studied 
and lived in the woods; he stopped at Hud- 
son’s Bay Posts; he tramped on snowshoes 
and travelled in canoes with the Indian 
trappers. Now he has set down with brush 


| and pen the grandeur of the forests. Here 


| 


is presented the tragedy, the comedy, the 
whole drama of the great trackless forests 


| and lakes of Northern North America. 


There are FOURTEEN FULL PAGE COLOR 
PLATES from pone by the author. A thor- 
yughly distinctive work. 








The Pocket Nature Library 


A TREASURE for the lover of na- 

ture. Known wherever books 
are known as the true guides to 
four of Nature’s most fascinating 
subjects : 


THE TREE GUIDE, by Julia Ellen Rogers 
THE BIRD GUIDE, by Chester A. Reed 
THE BUTTERFLY GUIDE, by Dr. W. J. Holland 
THE FLOWER GUIDE, by Chester A. Reed 

The only pocket set on Nature where the illus- 
trations are printed from four-color plates. There 
are 789 illustrations, of which 566 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS ARE IN NATURAL COLORS. The 
books are bound in flexible black Keratol leather, 
stamped in gold. 


Request for Inspection 








Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept. 25; Garden City, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for my 
inspection the books I have checked below. After 
receiving them I will either remit or return them 
promptly. 
{ ] THE DRAMA OF THE FORESTS 
(With 16 color plates) 


[ THE POCKET NATURE LIBRARY 
(4 vols. illustrated in color) 


$5.00 
$6.00 


Name 


RAS SES US sme: |... 
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Indeed-- 
the book 





need! 


TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES and 
HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS 


By JOHN KIRKEGAARD 


Formerly Assistant to Director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Latterly Twenty Years in American Forestry 
and Botanical Work, 


Assisted by DR. H. T. FERNALD 


Professor of Entomology, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and Entomologist, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural | xperiment Station, 


and PROF. E. A. WHITE 


Professor of Floriculture, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. 


These writers have successfully sought the 
simplest form of explanation and instruction 
in the message they convey from each grow- 
ing thing to those with little or no experience, 
as well as to those who know much of all plant 
life. To use the phrase of Linneaus, they have 

“asked the plants how they want to be grown. 


The plants have told them—and it's all in 
i Shrubs, Vines and Herbaceous Peren- 
nials. 


410 Pages. Planting Plans. 
Description and Classification of Species. 
59 Full-Page Illustrations in Tone. Authori- 
tative Articles on Many Subjects. 


Tabular 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH 
Ss °2.50 
Only * 


Mailing Price, $2.71 


Money-Back Guarantee 


ORDERS TO 


American Forestry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOOK SERVICE SECTION 




















The United States 


Forest Policy 
By JOHN ISE 


“A valuable contribution to 
our forest literature. It is in- 
valuable as a reference book, 
and every forester should have 
a copy on his shelves. Teachers 
will welcome it, as it will be of 
great service in showing to 
students the meaning of the for- 
estry movement, the significance 
of public policies, and the field 


of endeavor for future progress.” 
Henry S. Graves in the 
Yale Review. 


“Detailed and discriminating.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
(London.) 


“Admirable.” 
Political Science Quarterly. 


BOOKS OF THE 
CHESTER S. LYMAN 
FOUNDATION AT YALE 
WATER RESOURCES 
PRESENT AND FUTURE USES 


By Frederick H. Newell 


CONSERVATION 
OF WATER 


By Walter McCulloh 


CONSERVATION OF 
WATER BY STORAGE 


By George F. Swain 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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Every Member of the 


American Forestry 
Association 


Should Own 


MANUAL of 

THE TREES 
OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


New and Revised Edition | 
by 


CHARLES 
SPRAGUE 
SARGENT 


Representatives of four Fami- | 
lies and sixteen Genera which | 
did not appear in the first edi- 
tion are described in the new 


| edition, in which will be found 
/an account of seven hundred 


and seventeen species of trees in 
one hundred and eighty-five 
genera, illustrated by seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three figures, or 


| one hundred and forty-one fig- 


ures in addition to those which’ 
appeared in the first edition. 


This new edition of THE 


| MANUAL contains the results | 


of forty-four years of continued | 
study of North American trees, | 


_ carried on in every part of the | 


United States and many foreign 
countries. As the standard work 
in its field, it should have a place 
not only in public and college | 
libraries, but in the private | 
libraries of all who are interest- 
ed in the subject; while the ex- | 
tent and importance of the re- | 
visions it has now undergone 
will, we believe, make this new | 
issue indispensable to every 


| owner of the original edition. 


783 Illustrations, $12.50 


‘HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street : : Boston 


Oo 
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MOUNT EVEREST 


The Reconnaissance, 1921 


Lieut.-Colonel C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O. 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 


With 32 full-page illustrations and a map. Medium 8vo. $7. 50 net. 


The book will contain an introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband, K. C. S. I., President of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety: an appreciation by Professor Collie, F. R. S., of the results of the reconnaissance and an outline of the preparations made 
for the actual attempt to reach the Summit in 1922; also a statement of the instrumental outfit by Colonel Jack and Mr. A. R. 


Hinks, F. R. S. 


Colonel Howard-Bury will give an account of the general conduct of the Expedition and its adventurous journey through 


country hitherto unexplored. 


Mr. George Leigh Mallory, who led the Climbing Party, will describe the search for and discovery of a feasible way to the 


Summit of the Mountain. 


Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston will give the results of his observations and collections of the extremely interesting fauna and flora 


of the region. 


Dr. A. M. Heron will give a short summary of the outcome of his investigations in the geology of the region. 

A map compiled by the Royal Geographical Society from the surveys of Major Morshead and Major Wheeler will accom- 
pany the book, and these Officers will also contribute an account of the manner in which the survey work was carried out. 

The book will be illustrated by photographs taken by Colonel Howard-Bury, Mr. Wollaston and Mr. Mallory. 


Farm Buildings and Building Construction in 


South Africa: A Text-Book for Farmers, Ag- 

ricultural Students, Teachers, Builders, Etc. 

By W. S. H. CLEGHORNE, B.Sc. (Edin.), A. M. I. 

Mech. E., Lecturer in Engineering, School of Agricul- 

ture, Potchefstroom. With a Foreword by F. B. Smith, 

Secretary for Agriculture, Union of South Africa. With 

Diagrams and 6 Folding Plates. Second Edition. 8vo. 

$8.00 net. 

New matter has been added to this edition in the form 
of an appendix, consisting of illustrated chapters on Thatch- 
ing and a Small Farm Dairy; also two additional lay-out 
plans of steadings. 


The Life of Horace Benedict De Saussure 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D. C. L., late President 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Alpine Club. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. $8.50 net. 


“Mr. Freshfield has not only given us the picture of a blameless 
life, rich in varied achievement and brought together treasures of 
Alpine lore scarcely accessible elsewhere, but he has made to history 
a contribution of permanent value, worthy of his own long-established 
reputation as a mountaineer and a man of letters.”—Lord Bryce in 
The Manchester Guardian. 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous 

By J. G. MILLAIS, F. Z. S. 

“A truly mighty hunter died when Capt. Frederick Courte- 
nay Selous was killed in battle with the Germans in the 
heart of Africa. The book abounds in interesting 
matter."-—New York Evening Post. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


English Farming, Past and Present 


iBy the Right Honorable Lord ERNLE, (Rowland E. 
Prothero), Late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
and President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1916-1919. Third Edition. 8vo. $4.00 net. 

A new chapter has been added to this edition on Agri- 
culture during the years 1916-1918, and the Appendices on 
Corn Prices and Agricultural Wages have been brought up to 
1920. 


The Rainbow Bridge, 

By REGINALD FARRER. 

With illustrations and Map. 8vo. $7.50 net. 

“There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of the 
great masters of English prose. His last book is bright with 
sidelights on the the wie intime of the essential China.”— 
Morning Post. 

“Will, we believe, take a final place: with the classic works 
of travel.”—The Times (London). 


Soil Conditions and Plant Growth | 
By EDWARD J. RUSSELL, D. Sc. (Lond.), F. R. S., Di- 
rector of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. $5.00 net. 
_ This is the 4th Edition and the 5th Impression of the book 
first issued in June, 1912, in the series of Monographs on Bi- 
ochemistry, edited by Dr. R. H. A. Plimmer, and Dr. F. G. 
Hopkins, F. R. S. It is thoroughly revised, and to a con- 
siderable extent re-cast, so as to bring it completely up to 
date. ‘ 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry 
By J. W. MELLOR, D. Sc., Author of “Modern Inorganic Chemistry.” “Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry 


and Physics,” “The ‘Crystallisation of Iron and Steel,” etc. 


The work will consist of six or more Royal 8vo volumes, each containing about one thousand pages, the page of type be- 
ing 7% ins. by 43% tns., and will be fully illustrated, mainly from original drawings. 


Vol. I. I. H, O. $20.00 net. 


Vol. II. F, Cl, Br, I; Li, Na, K. Rb, $20.00 net. 
Vol. III. Cu, Ag. Au, Ca, Sr, Ba, Radium Family, Actinium Family. 


(Ready) 
(Ready) 
(In the Press) 


This work aims at giving a complete description of all the compounds known in Inorganic Chemistry, and where possible, 
these are discussed in the light of the so-called Physical Chemistry. It aims at covering a larger range of facts described in 
greater detail, than can be found in any work hitherto published on the subject. 

_ The First Volume is to a large extent historical and introductory. It includes a general survey of chemical research and 
discovery from the earliest times down to the present day; and many of the leading principles required for reference in sub- 
sequent volumes. In this volume the atom is treated as the chemist’s unit. It also deals in full detail with Hydrogen and Ox- 


ygen and all their many forms and compounds. 


_ Volume II covers the whole range of the following elements and a systematic range of related compounds; Fluorine, Chlo- 
rine, Bromine, Iodine, Lithium, Sodium, Potassium, Rubidium and Caesium. 

Volume III will deal with copper, silver, gold, the akaline earths, radioactivity, and the structure of matter. 

Succeeding volumes will take the elements and their compounds, mainly in the order of the periodic law. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Blakiston Books 








GAGER. Fundamentals of Botany. 435 II- 
lustrations. 12mo; xix+640 pp. 
Flexible Cloth, Round Corners, $2.00. 
By C. Stuart Gacer, Director of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 
A Laboratory Guide for General Botany. 
2d Edition. 12mo; x+206 pp. 
Cloth, $1.15. 
Heredity and Evolution In Plants. 114 II- 


lustrations. 8vo. xiii-++-265 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


HARSHBERGER. A Text-book of My- 
cology and Plant Pathology. 271 Illustrations. 
12mo; xiii+779 pp. Cloth, $4.00 

By JoHN W. HarsSHBERGER, PH. D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany, University of Pennsylvania; 
Member Botanical Society of America; Vice- 
President Ecological Society of America, etc. 

Textbook of Pastoral and Agricultural Bot- 
any. 121 Illustrations. xiii+294 pp. 

Cloth, $2.00. 

For the study of Injurious and Useful 

Plants of Country and Farm. 


PALLADIN-LIVINGSTON. Plant Physi- 
ology. Authorized English Edition Based on 
the German Translation of 6th Russian Edition 
and on 7th Russian Edition. 173 Illustrations. 
8vo; xxv+320 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 

By V. I. Patrapin, Profesor in the Univer- 
sity of Petrograd. Edited by Burton Epwarp 
LIVINGSTON, PH.D., Professor of Plant Physi- 
ology and Director of Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology, Johns Hopkins University. 


ROBBINS. The Botany of Crop Plants. 
With 263 Illustrations and Glossary, 12mo; 
xix+681 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 

A Text-book and Reference Work by Wr- 
FRED W. Rossins, Professor of Botany, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 


STEVENS. Plant Anatomy from the Stand- 
point of the Development and Functions of the 
Tissues and Handbook of Micro-technic. 3d 
Edition. Enlarged. 155 Illustrations. 8vo; 
xvii+399 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 

By Wo. C. Stevens, M. s., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Kansas. 


ATWOOD. Civic and Economic Biology. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.68. 

By Pror. Witt1AmM H. Atwoop, Milwaukee 
State Normal School. 


JENKINS. Interesting Neighbors. Bein 
a Grade Reader with Sixty-two Nature 
Stories for Boys and Girls. 81 Illustrations. 
12mo; xi+248 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

By Ottver P. JENKINS, Emeritus Professor 
of Physiology, Stanford University, California. 
Illustrated by W. S. Atkinson. 


FOLSOM. Entomology with Special Refer- 
ence to Its Biological and Economical Aspects. 
2d Edition, Revised. 4 Plates and 304 other 
Illustrations. 8vo; vii+402 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

By Justus Watson Fotsom, sc. pb. (Har- 
vard). Assistant Professor of Entomology at 
the University of Illinois. 

This book has been translated and published in 
Japanese. 


HOLMES. The Elements of Animal 

Biology. 249 Illustrations. 12mo; x+402 pp. 

Cloth, $1.35. 

By S. J. Hotmes, pu. v., Professor of Zool- 
ogy, University of California. 


KINGSLEY. Outlines of the Comparative 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. 2d Edition. Revised. 
406 Illustrations. Drawn or Redrawn Ex- 
pressly for this Book. 8vo; x+449 pp. 

Cloth, $3.25. 

By J. S. Kinestey, Professor of Zoology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


LOCHHEAD. Classbook of Economic En- 
tomology. 257 Illustrations. 12mo; xiv+436 
pp. Cloth, $2.75. 

By Witi1Am LocHHEAD, B. A., M. S. (Cor- 
nell), Professor of Biology, Macdonald Col- 
lege, of McGill University, Quebec, Canada. 


REESE. Outlines of Economic Zoology. 
194 Illustrations. 12mo; xvii+316 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
By Apert M. REEsE, PH. D., Professor of 
Zoology, West Virginia University, 








P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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, Pinchot says of 


“TIMBER” 


By Harold Titus 


« Not only a capital story, but 
it stands by itself among 
all the stories | have ever 
read about the forests of 
America. It is not only 
full of human nature and 
vivid action, but it is also 
full of forestry and the 
true spirit of conserva- 
tion. It tells the story 
and tells the truth. | 
hope it will have an im- 
mense circulation, for 
wherever it goes it will 
carry a message that our 
people greatly need to 


” 


learn. , 


Net $1.75 





RANGY PETE 


GUY MORTON 


_A Western story of a 
character as individ- | 


ual as anything in 
recent fiction. 


Net $1.75 
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Stokes’ Nature Beaks 


A GUIDE 
TO THE TREES 


By’ ALICE LOUNSBERRY 








A complete, authoritative 
guide to nearly two hundred 
trees. Family, shape, height, 
range and time of bloom are 
given and a full analysis of 
each kind. With colored plates, 
100 black-and-white plates, 64 
engravings of entire trees and 
55 diagrams. $3.00 


THE 


TREE BOOK 


By INEZ McFEE 


A popular, comprehensive 
book on the common trees— 
ideal for beginners in tree 
study and of great interest to 
experts. Fully illustrated. $2.00, 


tHe MAKING 


OFA 


FLOWER 
GARDEN 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


A practical handbook for 
the flower lover who wants to 
plan and make a_ successful 
small garden from the begin- 
ning or revivify an old one. 
With 16 halftones, 14 diagrams 
and planting tables. $2.00 


TROUT LORE 


By O. WARREN SMITH 


The angling editor of Out- 
door Life gives countless sug- 
gestions for anglers, telling the 
best methods of using dry-fly, 
wet-fly, bait and lure. With 24 
illustrations from photographs. 

2.75 











THE 


HUMAN SIDE 
or TREES 


By ROYAL DIXON 


Absolute fact made as in- 
teresting as fiction. Chapters 
on trees that keep diaries, trees 
that build cities, musical trees 
—a host of unusual things 
about tree life. With 4 illus- 
trations in color and 32 in 
black-and-white. $2.50 


THE 


HUMAN SIDE 
or PLANTS 


By’ ROYAL DIXON 


Accurate natural history that 
will delight the reader by its 
wealth of curious information. 
How plant habits resemble 
human habits—how plants go 
to sleep, swim, dance, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $2.50 























F. A. STOKES COMPANY 


443 4th Avenue New York 























WILD FOLK 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


As a skilful interpreter of the 
outdoor world of animals and 
birds, Mr. Scoville, author of 
Everyday Adventures, needs no. 
introduction to lovers of nature 
tories. This new book of true 
stories about the wild folk is 
written in the same engaging 
manner, and contains a wealth 
of unusual adventures, full of 
the suppressed excitement of the 
woods, where drama is always 
going about on padded feet. 


[liustrated by Charles Living- 
ston Bull and Carton Moore- 


parke. $2.00. 


EVERYDAY 
ADVENTURES 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


“By all means, read this book 
if you love birds, flowers, or the 
woods. The chill of winter and 
the heat of summer are in it. The 
joy of sitting at home and com- 
ing unexpectedly upon a wood- 
land treasure is a joy not lightly 
to be forgone, and a joy that 
comes to you over and over in 
these pages.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. $3.00. 


WILD BROTHER 


Strangest of True Stories from the 
North Woods 


By William Lyman Underwood 


“Of all bear stories ever told, 
that told by William Lyman Un- 
derwood, lecturer in biology for 
twenty years at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is 
probably the most amazing. It 
is the story of the Maine woods, 
near the Canadian border. The 
bear that is its hero was the 
tiniest kind of a baby cub when 
found in a hollow tree by lum- 
bermen who had killed its moth- 
er. We see him grow, in Maine 
and Massachusetts, to a 400- 
pounder before we leave him in 
the last chapter."—The Boston 
Herald. $2.00. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 















































EE 
BOOKS ©" HORTICULTURE 


By BENJAMIN WALLACE DOUGLASS 


FRUIT 
GROWING 


The author’s ar- 
ticles in The 
Country Gentle- 
man have placed 
him in the front 
rank of horticul- 
tural writers and 
his advice is 
sought by _ thou- 
sands in this and 
other countries. 

While it is primarily for the beginner, it 
is complete enough for the most advancea 
horticulturalist. 

Large 12mo. Illustrated with forty photo- 


graphs. Price, $2.50. 








Every Step in Beekeeping 


A book based on the most up-to-date 
scientific information and thorough prac- 
tical experience that tells how to keep 
bees for profit. 


Large 12mo. 31 Illustrations. Price $2.00 


Orchard and Garden 


This volume of more than three hundred 
pages takes the beginner through all the 
phases of orchard work. It contains those 
elemental facts that are the real basis of 
success in fruit growing. 

8vo. Profusely illustrated. Price $2.00 


Yard and Garden 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 














A complete, suggestive and handy man 
ual intended for use by city householders 
who desire to adorn their lots or garden 
spaces. A practical book for the amateur. 

12mo. ProfuSely illustrated. Price, $2.00 








Agriculture and the Farming 
Business 


By BENSON and BETTS 


This book of 900 pages accomplishes what 
has not previously been done for the farmer 
—brings together in one simple non-tech- 
nical volume a wide range of practical 
scientific information directly related to 
every-day problems of the farm. 


Price $3.50 





Many illustrations. 





Our Common Country 


The President’s views on religious, eco- 
nomic, social and domestic questions of the 
day, arranged by Mr. Frederick E. Schorte- 
meier. “Throughout the book,” says the 
New York Tribune, “runs a note of pas- 


sionate devotion to America as a classless 
democracy.” 


Price, $1.50 net 


The Bobbs-W€errill Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIA pen 


LOTT ALI EISVALES 
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The Cowboy 


His Characteristics, His Equipment and 


His Part in the Development 
of the West. 


| By Philip Ashton Rollins 


to a knowledge of the Great W 
ACCURATE IN ITS FACTS 
BREEZY IN ITS STYLE 


ranches, the towns, 














Just Out 
$2.50 


per copy 





ORDER FROM 


A book which every citizen who is 
proud of his country should read. 


A book which is absolutely essential 
est. 


FINE IN ITS SPIRIT 


The book goes into detail about the early 
the cattle, the horses, 
the buying and selling of animals, the whole 
cattle business, the round-up, roping, horse- 
breaking and gives a fund of cowboy lore, 


cowboy customs, superstitions, slang, 
clothes, amusements, dissipations, fights, 
etc. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 








BOOKS on 
FORESTRY 


Forest Valuation 








By Herman 
M. F. 310 pages, 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Haupt Chapman, 
6x9. Cloth, 


Forest Products—Their Manu- 
facture and Use 


By Nelson Courtlandt Brown, 
B. A., M. F. 471 pages, 6x9, 120 
figures. Cloth, $4.00, postpaid. 


The Practice of Silviculture 


With Particular Reference to 
Its Application in the United 
States 
By Ralph C. Hawley, Professor 
of Forestry, Yale University. 353 
pages. 5% by 8. 82 figures. 
Cloth, $4.00, postpaid (24s. net). 


Forest Mensuration 


By Herman Haupt Chapman, M. 
F., Harriman Professor of For- 
est Management, Yale Univer- 
sity. 553 pages. 6x9. 88 figures. 
Cloth, $5.00, postpaid (30s. net). 


The Valuation of American Tim- 
berlands 


By K. W. Woodward, Professor 
of Forestry, New Hampshire Col- 
lege, formerly Forest Inspector, 
U. S. Forest Service. 253 pages. 
6x9. 13 figures. Cloth, $3.00, 
postpaid (18s. net). 


Handbook of Field and Office 
Problems in Forest Mensu- 
ration 


By Hugo Winkenwerder, Dean, 
College of Forestry, University 
of Washington, and Elias T. 
Clark, Associate Professor of 
Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington. About 170 pages. 5x 
7%. Cloth binding. 
















JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 
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BOOK SERVICE SECTION 











Noteworthy 
Books 


Travel and Description 


Utah: The Land of Blossoming 
Valleys 


By George Wharton James 
A new volume in the “See America First” Series. 
Profusely illustrated, $6.00 


The Spell of the Rhine 


By Frank Roy Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
A new volume in the “Spell Series.” Folklore, fable, history and 
romance—the inexhaustible spell of the Rhine. Illustrated, $3.75 


The Spell of Sicily: The Garden 


of the Mediterranean 


By Will S. Monroe 
A second new volume in the “Spell Series.” 








The wealth of irfor- 


mation contained covers every feature of Sicilian life and history. 
Illustrated, $3.75 


Under the, Roof of the Jungle 


By Charles Livingston Bull 
A new edition of one of the most beautiful and fascinating nature 
and animal books ever written. Illustrated, $3.00 


Natural History 
Studies of Trees in Winter 


By Annie Oakes Huntington 
A valuable book to every student of forestry and to every lover of 
outdoor nature. Illustrated, $3.50 


Birds of Field, Forest and Park 


By Albert Field Gilmore 
“A sympathetic reproduction of the home atmosphere of the birds 
seen in field, forest and park. Of practical value to all bird lovers.”— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated, $2.50 


Key to North American Birds 


By Elliot Coues, M. A., M. D., Ph. D. 
Fifth Revised Edition—wholly new text. 
Coues’ Key is universally acknowledged to be the most authori- 
tative and exhaustive treatise on the subject of American birds. Two 
volumes, cloth. Illustrated $15.00 








PUBLISHERS 


The PAGE COMPANY‘: 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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These Contain 
Complete and 
Fully Illustrated 


Information == -. 


OUR TREES: HOW TO KNOW 
THEM 


Photographs by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
with a guide to their recognition by CLAR- 
ENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. A full page plate 
is devoted to each tree showing its form, 
its foliage, bloom and fruit in detail. The 
characteristics of the different trees and 
how they change in the Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring, why they drop their 
leaves, how they prepare the flower and 
leaf bud for growth is described together 
with much other valuable information such 
as directions for aiding trees to thrive and 

ok their best. 149 Illustrations. 295 pages. 
Flat Octavo. $3.50 


TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES 


By A. D. WEBSTER. Many beautiful 
and decorative trees could be saved from 
destruction by proper care. The prevention 
and treatment of wounds and diseases and 
tree repair are thoroughly described and 
every operation outlined clearly so as to 
be easily understood. 32 Full-page plates 
and many other illustrations together with 
a special chapter on fruit trees. 215 Pages. 


$2.50 


THE FLOWER FINDER 


By GEORGE L. WALTON, M. D. You 
can identify every wild flower quickly and 
without any previous study, by reference to 
the simple color charts in this pocket 
volume: There are 590 drawings and photo- 
graphs and an index by families is given 
for further study. Dr. Franklin Dexter, 
of Harvard University writes: “A walk 
through the woods for me is an entirely 
different story from what it used to be. I 
know practically by sight every flower I 
meet—all due to THE FLOWER FIN- 
DER.” 394 Pages. Boxed. $2.00 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
FLOWERS, TREES, FRUITS 
AND PLANTS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. The 
legends of flowers, trees, etc., in all ages 
and in all climes gathered in one compen- 
dious volume and alphabetically arranged. 
The love of flowers and trees (and the 
cread of some of them) is no new thing, but 
has persisted in all ages and in all climes. 
Flowers have therefore gathered about 
them many stories and have inspired many 
more. The love of them is incomplete 
without a knowledge of these legends, of 
such absorbing interest in themselves and 
their associations, and hitherto so difficult 
to locate in history and in literature. A 
beautiful volume with decorated cover and 
title page, photogravure frontispiece and 10 
double-tone illustrations after noted paint- 
ings, etc. Crown Octavo. 1.50 


Write for Circulars and Special Pamphlet 


“HOUSE AND GARDEN BOOKS WHICH 
SERVE TO ENRICH HOME LIFE” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


East Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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1337-1339 F STREET,N.W. 
WASHINGTON,DX. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 


[ILLUSTRATORS 


35 COLOR Process WoRK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 











American Forest 


Regulation 
By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 


Limited edition, paper cover, $2.75 net, 
$3.00 postage prepaid (cloth, $3.50); about 
230 pages (6x9 inches). 


A thoroughly Americanized discussion 
of the regulation of forests. Introduction 
by B. E. Fernow, LL. D.; 4 chapters by 
H. H. Chapman, Professor, Yale School of 
Forestry. 


Of Interest to 
LUMBERMEN, FORESTERS 
and ESTATE OWNERS 


Order Direct From 
T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 242 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Illustrating Self Anchoring Base 
Free Trial 


Now is the time to test out the Forest 
Fire Engines you will depend upon 
next fall to save the forests placed 
in your care from the usual fall de- 
vastation. You want the best—we’ll 
gladly sell you a Northern for com- 
parative tests—on thirty days’ free 
trial. If it doesn’t fill the bill exactly 
send it back. If it is the best equip 
ment—you want to know it. Try it 
out. 


Many New Features 


Both the single cylinder 74 # ma- 
chine and the double cylinder 130 + 
machine have exclusive improvements 
—self-anchoring sub-base—alemite 
system of  lubrication—leak-proof 
non-breaking flexible metalic tubing 
for cooling and gasoline connections 
—copper gasoline tank held rigidly in 
cast aluminum cradle—and many 
other advantages such as freedom 
from vibration, greater capacity, 
lighter weight and longer life. 


Order Your Trial Unit Now 
NURTHERN fire ApraRatos(o. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 


VURTHERN 














“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” 





























LET ME EXAM- 
FISH! sone 
®ERS BEFORE 


STOCKING. NOW IS THE TIME TO HAVE 
INVESTIGATIONS MADE into the _ condi- 
tions under which your food and game fish are 
living. Mere stocking is insufficient. If the 
environment is properly adjusted the fish will 
increase because it is the only thing they 
can do. I specialize in the relations of our 
native food and game fish. Expert investiga- 
tions, adjustments and reports. Explanatory 
literature promptly mailed. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, 
. Box 107 F, Station G, New York City. 





TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Im ed 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on Request 

ial tity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1897 

















JONES SUMMER RESORT 
Shell, Wyoming, via Greybull, Wyoming 
A summer camp inthe Big Horn Mountains. An 
ideal place for rest kers and boys. Good trout 
fishing and hunting and camping. Nice rooms and 
good home cooking. 
Rates $2.75 to $4.00 per Day 
Saddle horses can be furnished. 
Write for folder. 
ALFRED GAFNER, Manager 








PRUNING OF SHRUBS 

“The majority of home owners are not 
much concerned about selecting the right 
spots for planting, choosing the right kind 
of shrubs, getting the best stock and plant- 
ing it in a careful manner,” says Prof. Alan 
F, Arnold of the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse Universjty. “After 
the shrubs are in the ground, however, their 
owners exhibit a painful amount of solici- 
tude for them and this is expressed par- 
ticularly in the practice of shearing them 
back to a flat top every year—giving them 
a ‘haircut.’ This is a most unfortunate 
practice horticulturally and aesthetically, 
Many people who vigorously condemn the 
telephone companies for loppjng off sec- 
tions of nice trees, perform the same opera- 
tion on their own shrubs and think they 
have done well. 


“The practice of cutting off the tops of 
shrubs has many disadvantages. In the 
first place, it renders them ugly; the value 
of a shrub largely lies in its beauty of 
outline, the grace of its branches and the 
delicacy of its twigs, and these are lost 
if it is given a top like a table instead of 
like a growing plant. Next, the shearing 
destroys the indivjduality of the plants; 
there is little use jn having a variety of 
shrubs, or the variety that there may be in 
different members of the same species, if 
they are to be reduced to sameness once 
a year by a pair of shears. Again, the plant 
is apt to be robbed of the best part of its 
bloom; the majority of our ornamental 
shrubs bloom on branches which have 
grown the year before, and if these are 
largely cut off in late winter or early spring, 
the possjbility of flowers is cut off with 
them. 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, to make 
rules for pruning shrubs, if one had to 
make a rule, however, a vastly better one 
than that which calls for an annual ‘Hair- 


cut,’ would be ‘Don’t do any pruning at 


all.” Some use of the shears is, however, 
often desirable. It may be to keep within 
bounds a shrub which is getting too high, 
or encroaching on a walk, or a flower bor- 
der; or to give a better appearance to some 
of the shrubs whose habits or growth are 
not of the best; or, simply to remove 
dead branches. Pruning is also often re- 
sorted to for finer and larger flowers. In 
the case of a few shrubs, notably lilacs, 
a little cutting is a good thing for the 
bloom; if it is a case of severe prunjng— 
such as is given to roses—the shrubs had 
better be grown in some special spot, not 
in the ordinary shrubbery bed where gen- 
eral all round attractiveness of the plants 
is wanted. 

“The sort of pruning to do and the time 
to do it depend on the kind of shrub and 
what is expected of it. Occasjonal bits of 
pruning, such as the removal of some dead 
wood or an obstructing branch, can be done 
almost any time. Pruning to improve the 





bloom should be done, in the case of spring 
blooming plants, immediately after flow- 
ering; in the case of later blooming shrubs, 
The first 
thing to do, however, is to become familiar 
with the different and to know 
what effect can best be secured with them; 


in late winter or early sprjng. 
shrubs 


then a judicious use of the pruning shears 
will be of benefit.” 





WILL REFORESTATION PAY? 
W. H. Johnson 
The Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 
The writer was born on a hill farm of 
Ohio. 


into the Ohio river ran a deep ravine, with 


southeastern Through that farm 


steep rocky sides. Among my earliest 


memories are some immense tulip poplar 
trees, standing along the sides of that ra- 
vine, but cut and sold for “keg wood” 
Today the 


sides of that ravine, too steep for agricul- 


while I was still a little boy. 


tural use, are grown up with a tangle of 


trees, and shrubs and vines which make 


splendid bird and game shelter, but there 
is almost nothing of any economic value 
aside from that. In wandering through it 
recently, however, I was struck by the sight 
of perhaps a dozen fine young tulip pop- 
lars, very straight and tall, as they reached 
up for the light between those two hill- 
sides. 


Now in that stretch of useless ravine, 


through one not very large farm, there 
might have stood today at least 200 of 
those poplars, 50 years of age, if at the 
time when the original timber was cut, the 
owner had foreseen the possibilities, in- 
curred the comparatively small expense of 
planting them, and given them the little 
care which they would have needed as the 
years went by. And can anyone doubt that 
if that ravjne contained 200 tall 50 year 
old poplars today, the whole farm of about 
160 acres would have a sale value enough 
higher for that reason to yield a better 
profit by far than has been secured from 
any other investment of equal amount that 
has been made on the farm during the fifty 
intervening years? 

The farm in question had 
much black walnut on it, which 
was split into fence rails and some burned 
in great log heaps to clear the ground for 
tillage. At least half of its 
better adapted to forest than to any other 
possible use; and that farm is typical in 
this respect of much of the so-called farm 
lands in that section. There are large tracts 
which should be acquired by the state, and 
a very small beginning in that direction has 
now been made. But it would be a great 
economic blessing to the whole state if the 
“farm wood-lot” idea could once get the 
Proper lodging in the minds of individual 


originally 


some of 


acreage is 
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reliable nursery. 





equal importance. 
surroundings. 


all times to furnish any information at our c 





logue, which we will be glad to send you, has considerable information devoted to this subject. 


16 feet 

12 feet 

16 feet 

7 to 18 feet 

. 14 to 21 feet 


Austrian Pines 
Arborvitae 
Hemlocks 
Colorado Spruce 


Norway Spruce 


Anse 


A block of Maples five to six inch caliper, twenty-five to thirty feet high 


The Right Tree in the Right Place 


The right tree means a specimen which has 
Trees thus grown are strong and straight, and so well nourished that the 
usual setbacks of transplanting are minimized to the 
Soil conditions should be consi 
Amawalk trees are dug and shipped 








been grown under the scientific care of a 


The right place is of nearly 
lered as well as the natural harmony of its 


last degree. 





with exacting care, and we are ready at 


mmand concerning silviculture. Our cata- 


Norway Maples 16 to 35 feet 
Pin .. 16 to 35 feet 
European 11 to 25 feet 
Lindens 


16 to 35 feet 


Sugar 
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New York City Office, 372 Lexington Avenue 
Telephone: VANDERBILT 1691 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., New York 
Telephone: YORETOWN 128 


owners—if they could only be made to see 
that the gradual transformation of 10, or 
20, or 50 acres of worthless hillside thick- 
et into valuable timber would give the 
whole farm a better sale value with each 
decade of the process, up to the time when 
actual harvesting of the timber should be- 
gin. How to popularize this truth, and set 
thousands of farmers to acting upon it, is 
one of the greatest forestry problems of to- 
day. 








Nominate Your Friends For 
Membership 
In The Association 
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THE NEBRASKA FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The wide and enthusiastic interest in 
forestry in Nebraska has culminated in the 
formation of a state forestry association, 
which was finally organized in March. T. 
W. McCullough, of Omaha, is president; 
Woodruff Ball, of Valentine, long identified 
with forestry in Nebraska, is vice-president, 
and Mrs. J. H. Corrick, of Palisaee, is 
secretary. Hopes for success and real 
achievement go with the infant organiza- 
tion in its stated program to stimulate 
planting in Nebraska, and an appreciation 
of forestry and what it means to the people 
of the state. 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Etc. 





ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson 

ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mil 

AMERICAN BOYS BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT. 
Dan Beard 3 

AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann.. 

AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson . 

AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck .-- 

ANIMAL Caatt on OF TODAY—C. A. Ealand 

ART AND FT OF GARDEN MAKING 

pr ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex Vicat Cole 

AMERICAN WOODS—R. B. Hough (14 parts), per part 

BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS—the Earl of Annesley. 12.00 

BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN—Thornton W. Burgess 3.00 

BIRDS—N. Blanchan 

BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN— poe M. Weed 

BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE—W. H. Hud 

BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST AND PARK—Albert Field Gilmore. . 

BIRDS OF LA PLATA—W. H. Hudson (2 vols.) 

BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall 0 

BLEACHING AND RELATED  *~\pemaiinen J. Merritt Matthews 8.00 

BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fre i on 2.00 

BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS Robt. S. Yard 

BOTANY OF CROP PLANTS—Wilfred W. Robbins 

BULB GARDENING—Mary Hampden 

BUSINESS OF FARMING—Wnm. C. Smith 

CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. Aver 3.00 

CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING — Edwin Suter- 
meister 6.00 

CLEARING AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillette 

COUNTRY HOUSE—Charles E. Hooper 

DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA—I. 

ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—Samuel J. Record 

ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon 

ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. Forbes 

ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—I. P. Kinney 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman 

FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews 

FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Fereuson 

FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling 

FEATHERS. FURS AND FINS—FEmma Cheney 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM—G A. Woolson 

FIELD AND OFFICE HANDBOOK IN FOREST MENSURA- 
TIJON—Winkenwerder and Clark . 

FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS— Schuyler 
Mathews 2.50 

FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth 

FLOWERS—N. Blanchan 

FOREST LAND—Allen Chambers 

FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknage! 

FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt pee 

FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—Isaiah Bowm 

— PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE-—N. C. 
rown 

FOREST RANGER—John D. Guthrie 

FOREST REGULATION—Filihert Roth 

FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson 

FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Hawley and Hawes 

FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS—Frank- 
lin Webber 

FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES—A. Henry 

FOREST VALUATION—Herman Haupt Chapman 

FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth 

FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. . 1h at Jr 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BOTANY—C. Stuart G 

wa ae OR CITY BACK-YARD GARDENING—Sandwich 


GoD’s WONDER WORLD—Cora Stanwood Cobb 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN-—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 
MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark 
nee ot OF TREES OF THE NORTHERN U.S. AND CANADA 
AST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough 

HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION IN PLANTS—C. Stuart Gager 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. Simmons 
ee OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE JU. S.—S. J. 


ord 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn 


INSECT BEHAVIOR—P. G. Howes 
—— ew OF FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD-—E. D. San- 


INTERESTING NEIGHBORS—Oliver P. Jenkins 

KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot Coues (2 vols.)....... 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Prest eS 

KILN DFYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiem 

LABORATORY GUIDE FOR GENERAL BOTANY C. Stuart Gager 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN—O. W. Price 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM— Leonard Barron 


LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. 

LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS —A. F. Jones 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING a ee Holt 
LUMBER RECKONER—Neil Chapi 

MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN Austin Cary 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. Sargent 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol 1—Hawley and Hawes 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin 


P. Kinney.. 
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MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-S. J. Record 

MODERN PULP & PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham 

MYCOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY—John W. Harshberger 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES AND PLANTS— 
C. M. Skinner 

NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 

NORTH AMERICAN a tie AND FORESTRY—E. Bruncken 

ORGANIZATION OF UMBER ~ ‘paieceesiesi etna Compton 

OUR COMMON BIRDS_ John B. Grant 


OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H 

OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir 

OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler 

OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler 

OUR TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM—Emerson-Weed... 

PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe 

PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt 

PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND USE—Geo. Burnap... 

PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY—John W. Harshberger 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL—R. Warington 

PTGEON RAISING—Alice MacLeod 

PLANE SURVEYING—John Tracy ‘ 

PLANT PRTGLOLOGT—V.. I. Paradim. ... 0.0.0. ccccccccveccccscoese * 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY—Tohn Gifford 

PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
URE—Stanley Coulter 

PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH oo W. Moore.. 

PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE—R. C. Haw 

as TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY_-». T. Mac- 
ougal 

PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets 

PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING—Breed-Hosmer.... 

PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-S. B. 

PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING ee: —~ wih S. Graves 

PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING—F. C. Sea 

PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
ETC.—T. C. Newsham 

ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE—John Lea 

ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H.. Wilson 

ROSE GARDENING—Mary Hampden 

SANITARY ENTOMOLOGY—D. Pierce 

SCOTT RURTON, FORESTER—E. G. Cheyn 

SEEDING AND a IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 
James W. Toum 

SHADE TREES IN. TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff 

SILVICULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.) 

SEEING NATURE FIRST—Clarence M. Weed 

SOILS—E. W. Hilgard 

SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL—Howard z Parkhurst 

SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Mill 

STORY OF THE FOREST. THE—Gordon Spenneass 

STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr 

STUDIES OF TREES—J. J. Levison 

STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. a - 

TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY—G. J. Pierc 

be AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—_A. B. Reck- 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING—J. B. Johnson 
TIMBER—By I. R. = _ rd 

TIMBER— Pp. Charpe 

TIMBER AND SOME ‘OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. 

— ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING AND GRADING i. Ss. 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES—Wren Win 
TIMBERS OF COMMERCE AND THEIR. IDENTIFICATION—H 
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TOWN GARDENING—Mary Hampden 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER-Gifford ‘Pinchot 
THE TREE BOOK-J. E. Rogers 
TREE PRUNING—A. Des Cars 
TREES~J. e.4 
TREES— Ward 
TREES AND D SHRUBS Pit — rae Sonepat 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisb 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNow-J. :. Rogers 
pod IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarv 

S OF NORTHERN ‘UNITED gtATES A. Ang: 

TREES, ee a VINES OF NORTHEASTERN "U. S.—How- 


TREES, FSHRUBS. VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
John Kirke; gaard 

TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES—J. Webster 

UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise 

VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward 

VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gerschell 

WELL CONSIDERED GARDEN, a King 

WHAT BIRD IS THAT?—Frank M. Chap 

WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME_ Victor Kutchin 

WILD FLOWER ao LIES—Clarence M. ed 
WOOD—G. S. Bow 
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° ~~ 
wooD TURNIN G—J. C. S. Broug 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY M. Powers Bale 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—Gen. H. M. 








All books published can be obtained from the American Forestry Association, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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nies, or with pulp and paper concerns, or 

whether they enter the teaching field.” O h ids= es islists in 
TCHUGS we, ase speciale i 

pert, grow, sell and export this class of plants 


FIGHT IS CONTINUED exclusively. 

Although the Agricultural Appropriation optles aon ts bed co een ae ag 
bill which recently passed the House of Rep- Fy of freshly imported unestablished 
resentatives, did not carry an appropriation LAGER & HURRELL 
for the establishment of a Forest Experi- Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 
ment Station jn the Lake States and since 


the bill to establish such a station was 
killed by the Appropriations Committee, a 
bill has just been introduced into the Sen- || TREE SEEDS 
< . Mich; 2 llecti 
ate by Senator Townsend of Michigan to pte | $e Tr eS 


* ‘ +} it is ve parts of the world. 
establish such a station and it is hoped Send for Catalogue. 


that it will be added to the Agricultural CONYERS B. FLEU, Jr. 
Appropriation bill in the Senate. 6628-30-32 Ross Street 


Sentiment for the establishment of such | GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPEIA 
a station is keen throughout the Lake 
States, particularly in Michigan. Numer- 
ous civic bodies, trade associations, and TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


agricultural organizations have passed res- 

olutions favoring its establishment. The PINE Sas SPRUCE 

Northern Hardwood Manufacturers As- CONIFERS ONLY 

os sociation composed of Michigan and Wis- . , 

‘ . Write us for price lst 

“F RIE WN D” | gy agenesis spats ™ “sig ba 3 KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 

: i i ecent meeting. ne Michi- 

New System Shade Tree Spray- || | igan Hardwood Manufacturers Associa- paired tive 
ers. Sprays high or low, || | tion instructed its Forestry Committee to 

tar or near. take necessary action in regard to the bill. 

Sprayers are large, medium, || | The entire membership of the Committee EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 


small. All low center of grav- ||| has individually expressed itself favorably We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


ity—can’t overturn on steep hill- || | in regard to it. 
sides. I In Michigan alone three different lum- THE North-Eastern 


All short turn, cut clear under. bermen have made offers of land, the | F. t C. 
the || ssa ae 
Write for particulars. Mention - AE eae ite Tp: * 

t p s entio Government in case a station is established | Cheshive, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


this publication. | in the State. 

“FRIEND” MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 

Gasport, Niagara County, N. Y. 
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Thousands Working. | | total aggregating over 1,000 acres, to 
| 
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Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. 


without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 
MORE FORESTERS NEEDED and routes papers automatically—instantly. It has sep- 


More technically trained men are needed arate compartments for all tc whom mail is distributed. 
in government forestry work is the state- 
ment of District Forester George H. Cecil 
of Portland, Oregon, in calling attention 

ONS. MARR ISB OU 


to the special examinations held the 
latt tof M a" f Pi tees Holds for Reference or Distributes 

er part of Marc or forest assistant It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 
and grazing assis rest- one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling o 
g 8 saat throughout the west papers to find the paper you want. A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ern States. ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 
“The spread of the forestry idea through- way but immediately at Rand when neoded. 

‘ — Built of Steel Sections 

out the United States during the past few Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
7 ” . : “ width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- 
years,” said Mr. Cecil, “has been most dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
marked. The creation of two new forest ard olive green finish. Floor sections for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
experi ‘ a ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, 
xperiment stations by the federal gov- Pays for Itself 
ernment during the past year and the in- A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 
troducti £ bi a ci a efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly 

uction of bills in Congress for several desks, from president to office boy. ; so: ke 
The prices under illustrations Write at once for free, 


More stations, as well as the widespread instructive, tllus~ 
are for standard Kleradesk models trated folder, 


interest being manifested in the two gen- in Olive Green. Order one today. n 
eral f et = ss) Being sectional, you may later — 
orestry bills now before Congress, are add to or alter it. We guaran- 


an indication that the country as a whole Seb cuapeaete antiamnaiton, 

is realizing the seriousness of the forest Sota Comqege 
Problems of the country. New York, Cleveland 

“These problems call for an early solu- — 

tion and here is an unparalleled opportuni- 
ty for trained foresters, whether they en- 
ter government work or whether they be- 
come associated with lumber associations, 
as logging engineers with lumber compa- 











$122 Per SecTion 


REO. US. PAT. OFB 
































































































































UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 
charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


School of Forestry | 
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FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
* *« * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

anitou F teaching in spring and fall at 
secgeng 8 ‘orest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 

= S School) and the winter term at 

ba Fn ‘Roringe. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 





AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ATTENTION, FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 
men. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE FORESTER, 15 years experience in 
Practical Forestry and Park work, with goud 
working knowledge in the cutting and removal 
oft timber, Fire Protection Planting, Pruning 
and Care of Trees and Shrubs, etc., desires pusi- 
tion with private company or on an estate. Ad- 
dress Box 3075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 

_MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. (3-5-22) 


YOUNG MAN, Age 29, ex-service man in the field 
artillery, desires employment in some branch of 
forestry or as a ranger, guard, etc. Address Box 

3080, care AMERICAN FORESTRY —— 
ZINE, Washington D. C. (3-5-22) 


WANTED—Positions by three High School Grad- 
uates for forestry work or woods pes for = 
summer. Salary % location no object. 
perience wanted. ox 3085, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY M AGAZINE, Washington, D.C 

(4.6.22) 

GRADUATE LANDSCAPE FORESTER, expe- 
rienced in both municipal and private forestry 
and landscape engineering desires position with 
a municipality or private concern. Address 
Box 3095, care AMERICAN FORESTRY ree 
AZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 

“LAND OWNERS, are your holdings burden- 
some? Perhaps there is a better way of getting 
an income from them or turning them into cash 
than has yet occurred to you. It will cost 
you nothing to talk your troubles over with 
a LAND SPECIALIST, temporarily unemployed, 
with 25 years’ experience at lumbering, fores- 
try, farming and agricultural organization in 
the Northwest. Write description of location, 
topography, soil, etc., in reply.” Box 4010, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, 

FORESTRY COLLEGE GRADUATE, 22, single, 
willing and capable, wants work with a forest 
products company or a research party. Not par- 
ticular which part of world duties will lead to. 
Address Box 4000, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, « (5-7-22) 


WANTED 


WANTED—A graduate forester of four or five 
years’ experience. Eastern preliminary educa- 
tion preferred. Good salesman, excellent talker. 
To do educational extension work. Address 
Box X-22, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAG- 
AZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 

WANTED—FORESTERS AND RANGERS to act 
as District Superintendents and book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
etc. Pay weekly. Complete equipment. State 
territory desired. Full or part time. Address 
Box 3090, care AMERICAN FORESTRY M _— 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 


FORESTERS, UNEMPLOYED CR EMPLOYED, 
































having executive ability and  posesssing 
the gift to lead others, to write us. Great 
opportunity for those that qualify. State age, 


—reference—(2) if employed. School graduated 
from (years). Confidential. Rangers also an- 
swer this. Address Box 66-66, AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, a 














FOR SALE 


Several Thousand Authors’ Reprints, 
Excerpts, Magazines of Early 
Dates, With a Few 
Books. 

All in excellent condition and re- 
ferring to Natural History; Biology; 
Plants; Shells; Invertebrates; Fish; 
Reptiles; Birds; Mammals; Medi- 
cine; Surgery; Art, and various al- 

lied subjects. Address 
DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, Box 6000, 


Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C 











ROTARY CLUB PLANTERS 

The Rotary Club of Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, for the last two years has had as one 
of its activities the popular distribution of 
trees in the city and parish. The first year 
the club distributed some 350 trees, prac- 
tically all live oaks. This spring the club 
distributed about 1300 trees of various spe- 
cies and the movement has met with a great 
deal of favor. 

This practice was inaugurated by R. M. 
Hereford, chairman of the tree committee 
both seasons. It is now the intention to 
install a tree planting nursery of some 
three or four acres, securing seeds of va- 
rious shade and nut trees for planting and 







































































also to secure small trees to be plan 
in the nursery, where they will be permit. 
ted to grow large enough for distributic ; 





FREE GUIDE SERVICE IN PARKS 

From the Swiss Alps and the fjords of 
Norway has come the germ of the nature 
guide movement which is proving such g 
attractive feature to the hundreds of thoy 
sands of visitors to the National Pa 
The first experiments in nature guide work 
in this country were conducted by 
California Fish and Game Commission jw 
Lake Tahoe resorts, California. In toa 
the nature guide service was commenced! 
in Yosemite National Park in co-operatig Ki 
with the National Park Service and proye 
tremendously popular with visitors. Ovyep 
27,000 visitors made use of the service. 
which is given without charge of any king 
In 1921 the Yosemite Nature Servie 
served over 50,000 visitors and somewha t 
similar service was furnished visitors in” 
Yellowstone Park. This year the free” 
nature guide service will again be available 
in Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks and) 
will be installed for the first time in | 
Glacier National Park. The nature guid 
give lectures and camp fire talks and con 
duct visitors on nature study field excur 
sions. Anyone puzzled regarding bird: 
animals, insects, wild flowers, trees, ¢ 
natural curiosities or features of the p 
may obtain jnformation about these with” 
out charge by applying to the park nature 
guides. 


PROTECTION WEEK IN PENNSYL-) 
VANIA E 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, issued” 

a special proclamation urging the obsery=! 
ance of Forest Protection Week through-" 
out the state, asking that the “Citizens of! 
the Commonwealth exercise the greatest. 
care with fire in or near woodlands duri 
this period of fire danger; that those ¢ 
zens whose occupation or movements ré- 
quire the use of fire in the woods take the” 
utmost precaution to prevent the spread of 
fire; and that every citizen of the state | 
cooperate in eliminating the forest fire” 
evil, to the end that the Commonwealth may > 
enjoy a perpetual forest heritage and all the = 
blessings of prosperity that flow from it” 








NO ADVERTISING SIGNS IN Cé 
FORNIA’S FORESTS 
Advertising signs in the 17 National For 
ests of California have come down, fol- 
lowing an order issued by the district for 
ester at San Francisco on January 7. 
Advertisements printed on rocks and trees 
are also to be effaced. According to the 
regulations of the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
such advertising is prohibited in all N 
tional Forests without special permits; 
which are seldom issued. The object of this) 
regulation is to prevent defacing the moum= 
tain landscapes of the National Foret 
with billboards and other unsightly sig 




















Are You Taking F ull Advantage of 
Your Membership: 


In Thi Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
n HIS — technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
Age books you want for you.. You will get the books you want promptly 

f Savi after you.send in your order to us by mail—delivered to Rite home. 
of oaviIne This means service and savings. 3 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 





ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 























BECOME A MEMBER 
7 Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
q upon application and payment of dues. 


PLANT TREES FILL, OUT THIS BLANK:— 


PROTECT FORESTS ; oe 
USE ‘FORESTS American Forestry Association 
1214 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C 


I hereby request snemaberthlp in the American Forestry Agao- 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 





Established in 1900 


A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 


The two years’ technical course 

pence for the general preatee of 
‘orestry and leads to the degree of 
Master of Forestry. 

Special ities in all branches 
of forestry for 

Advanced and Research Work. 

For students planning to in 
—— 0 See lumbering in the T 
particular America, a 
course is BP 

Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Director of the 


School of Forestry, New Haven, 


Connecticut, U. S. A. 


ropics, 


FORESTRY 
SHORT COURSES 


— for — 
DRY KILN ENGINEERS 
PAPER AND PULP MAKBRS 
TIMBER GRADERS 


Will Be Given in March and April 
The 

New York State 

College of Forestry 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y¥. 

Believing that.the work of the col- 
lege of forestry is to assist in the 
proper utilization of the products of 
the forest, the college will, in the 
spring of "1922, give, in addition to 
its regular undergraduate, graduate 
school and ranger school courses, its 
third season of special short courses 
for men now in the industries. Spe- 
cialists in the various branches will 
be in charge of instruction. 

The Short Courses will conclude 
with the holding of the 
SECOND ANNUAL FOREST WEEE 
Early in April 
For further information write to 
Franklin Moon, Dean, New York 
State College of Forestry at Syra- 

cuse, New York. 


HARVARD FOREST. 
Petersham, ' achusetts. 


WO thousand acres, ten 

under management on a 

tained yield. Large variety. E 
silvicultural treatment in progress,” 
Logging, milling and marketing ag. 
nually carried on. Extensive plan- 
tations established from the 
nursery. 





Specialized graduate training of 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the followin 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 


* Dendrology, and (in co-ope 


with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business, 





For further information odtrects z 


RICHARD T. FISHER | 
Director a 














Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 
Forestry covering four years 
of college work leading to the 
thes of Bachelor of Science in 

Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. ities for special 
work in I ing and wood using 
industries. 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
Sokerate ran ae cas war at 

re year, /e last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 

SSS 


For further information address 
Department of Forestry 


The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
**¢+ * * & ® 


Opportunities for full techni- 


cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 


States and Canada. 
**«* & & *® 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 
** * & & & 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 











Ss J 


Forestry at ~ 
University of” 


Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR - YEAR, undergraduate” 
A siete that. prepares for the 

practice of Forestry in all ite: 
branches. and leads to the degree 6 of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE MW 
IN FORESTRY — a 
Opportunity is. offered for gradu 
ate work leading to. the degree 0 
Master of Sclabun te Pateetep - 
The course is designed to give & 
broad, well-balanced training in th 
fundamental sciences as well as_ 
technical Forestry, and has, conse 
quently, proven. — to men z 














